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Foreword 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  collection 
of  missionary  animal  stories  is  to  interest 
boys.  At  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Con- 
ference held  in  New  York  in  1900,  one  of 
the  speakers  said: 

"For  the  boy  we  need  stirring  literature 
that  he  will  devour  eagerly — ^books  that  will 
arouse  within  him  dormant  heroism.  The 
boy  has  been  starved,  neglected;  for  want 
of  proper  food  he  has  been  lost  to  the  mis- 
sionary cause.  Others  have  him  now.  They 
spare  no  literature  in  their  work." 

A  secondary  purpose  is  to  strengthen  the 
faith  of  Christians,  young  and  old,  in  the 
promises  of  God. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  though  mission- 
aries, especially  those  in  India  and  Africa, 
are  constantly  exposed  to  danger  by  reason 
of  wild  beasts  and  venomous  reptiles,  there 
is  not,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to 
discover,  a  single  case  on  record  of  a  mis- 
sionary who  has  met  death  in  this  way.  The 
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peculiar  promises  made  to  the  Seventy  (in 
Luke  x:19)  and  to  the  disciples  (in  Mark 
xvi:  18)  seem  to  have  been  wonderfully  ful- 
filled. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  great  numbers  of  persons  lose 
their  lives  from  such  causes  every  year.  In 
India  alone,  during  the  year  1900,  no  less 
than  3444  persons  were  killed  by  tigers  and 
other  beasts  of  prey,  and  the  mortality  from 
snake  bites  reached  the  enormous  number  of 
25,837.  Yet,  thanks  be  to  God,  no  mission- 
ary's name  was  found  in  either  list. 

The  number  of  deaths  resulting  from 
similar  causes  in  Africa,  though  not  tabu- 
lated, as  in  India,  is  known  to  be  very  large. 
Snakes  are  a  constant  menace  to  safety,  and 
lions,  hyenas,  and  leopards  prowl  around 
continuously,  seeking  human  prey.  There 
was  a  reign  of  terror  for  months  during  the 
construction  of  the  Mombasa-Lake  Victoria 
Railway,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  ele- 
phants and  the  depredations  of  lions,  who 
seemed  to  have  combined  to  prevent  the  ad- 
vance of  a  work  that  crossed  their  lairs.  It 
iwas  impossible  to  provide  adequate  protec- 
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tion  for  the  workmen,  and  scores  of  natives 
and  some  white  men  were  carried  off,  many 
of  them  being  boldly  snatched  from  open 
cars  standing  on  the  tracks.  During  this 
period  missionaries  passed  again  and  again 
over  the  route,  going  to  and  from  their 
stations  in  East  Central  Africa,  yet  not  one 
of  them  was  harmed. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  lands  in  which 
missionaries  are  in  danger  from  such  causes. 
In  almost  every  field  venomous  creatures 
of  the  animal  world  are  a  menace  to  health 
and  safety. 

Fully  half  the  stories  in  the  present  vol- 
ume tell  of  deliverances  from  dangers  as  re- 
markable as  those  recorded  in  the  Bible  and 
as  manifestly  due  to  Divine  interposition. 
And  these  are  by  no  means  the  only  in- 
stances of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  mission- 
ary history.  The  number  could  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely,  as  the  lives  of  such  mis- 
sionaries as  Moffat,  Livingstone,  Hanning- 
ton,  Arnot,  Hotchkiss^  Zeisberger,  Hecke- 
welder,  and  Chamberlain  will  show. 

As  far  as  possible  the  stories  have  been 
taken  directly  from  missionary  books  and 
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are  thus  told  in  the  words  of  the  chief  ac- 
tors. Many  of  them  have  necessarily  heen 
greatly  condensed,  but  care  has  been  taken 
to  do  this  without  marring  the  work  of  the 
author. 

Belle  M.  Brain. 

Detroit,  Michman. 
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The  Dog-Doctor  ^ 

ROVER  was  a  large,  beautiful  black 
and  white  dog,  but  he  was  the 
^most  chicken-hearted  coward  I 
ever  saw.  The  smallest  dog  in  my  pack 
could  make  him  run,  and  he  was  never 
known  to  show  any  fight  or  pugnacity.  The 
very  sight  of  a  whip  set  him  off  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  bowlings,  and  a  stern,  sharp  re- 
proof was  met  with  any  amount  of  comical 
dog  sobs. 

He  had  a  short  but  very  white,  bushy 
tail.  When  in  good  spirits  he  carried  it  very 
erect,  and  as  it  spread  out  like  a  fan,  it 
gave  him  a  very  laughable  appearance. 

But  in  spite  of  his  extreme  cowardice  and! 
nervous  sensitiveness  he  was  a  valuable 
sleigh  dog,  and  had  any  amount  of  endur- 
ance. Harnessed  in  a  train  of  four  dogs,  he 
faithfully  did  his  work  and  never  shirked, 
as  many  of  the  dogs  did  at  times. 

iFrom  "My  Dogs  in  the  Northland,"  by  Egerton  R, 
Young,  missionary  to  the  Cree  and  Salteaux  Indians, 
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When  Rover  was  five  or  six  years  old  he 
constituted  himself  the  surgeon  doctor  of 
all  my  other  dogs.  It  was  most  interesting 
and  sometimes  comical  to  see  him  in  actual 
practice.  Four  years  of  good,  faithful  serv- 
ice in  the  dog  train  had  somewhat  stiffened 
him  up,  and  so  he  was  now  used  only  for 
short  journeys,  and  in  the  trains  required 
to  draw  wood  for  the  fires  in  our  cHurch, 
schoolhouse,  and  mission  home,  from  the 
distant  forest.  So  he  now  had  a  much  easier 
time  and  lots  of  leisure. 

When  the  dogs  arrived  at  home  after 
long,  hard  trips,  it  was  most  interesting  to 
see  how  Rover  took  into  his  special  care 
those  that  had  wounds  of  any  kind  upon 
them,  arid  often  some  of  them  returned 
sadly  used  up.  Sometimes  there  were  neck 
sores,  and  sometimes  others  of  which  we 
knew  not  the  cause.  Then  there  would  be 
others  caused  by  frost-bites,  as  well  as  poor, 
bleeding  feet,  in  spite  of  all  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  warm  dog  shoes. 

To  these  suffering,  gallant  dogs  Rover's 
services  were  simply  invaluable.  Nature  has 
so  arranged  that  a  dog's  tongue  is  his  great 
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instrument  for  cleansing  and  healing  his 
wounds.  When  a  dog  is  wounded  where  he 
cannot  reach  with  his  tongue,  it  generally 
gangrenes,  and  death  sooner  or  later  ensues. 
It  was  in  such  cases  that  Rover's  kindly  and 
persistent  attentions  were  of  great  value. 
He  saved  me  many  a  dog. 

The  instant  a  dog  was  unharnessed, 
Rover,  who  was  always  friendly  with  all  my 
dogs,  would  at  once  overhaul  him,  and 
quickly  find  the  galled  or  wounded  spots. 
Very  gently  then  he  licked  them,  even  if 
at  first  the  dog-patient  should  resent  his  in- 
terference, and  that  sometimes  with  great 
fierceness.  This  did  not  at  all  disturb  Ro- 
ver. I  have  seen  him  just  simply  lie  down 
at  the  feet  of  the  dog  and  wait  for  his  an- 
ger to  pass  and  then  get  up  and  again  begin 
his  cleansing  of  the  wound.  No  rebuff,  or 
even  a  shaking,  would  discourage  him. 

"That  wound  must  be  attended  to,"  he 
seemed  to  say,  "  and  I  am  going  to  do  the 
work." 

And  do  it  he  did,  and  it  was  well  and 
thoroughly  done. 

After  a  while  the  dogs  seemed  to  know 
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that  this  was  Rover's  work,  and  then  they 
expected  him  to  take  care  of  them.  The 
only  growls  he  now  heard  were  from  dogs 
with  their  first  wounds.  After  that  they 
would  patiently  stand,  or  comically  lie 
down,  or  roll  over,  as  Rover  desired. 

Some  of  them  became  so  accustomed  to 
his  attentions,  that  they  simply  imposed 
upon  him. 

For  example,  I  have  seen  dogs  with  sore 
feet,  instead  of  using  their  own  tongues  in 
cleansing  and  curing  them,  come  and  drop 
down  before  faithful  old  Rover  and  stick 
out  a  wounded  foot  for  his  inspection  and 
treatment. 

Faithful  old  Rover  I  He  seemed  to  real- 
ise that  great,  indeed,  was  his  responsibil- 
ity when  I  would  return  from  a  month's 
trip  into  the  interior  with  twelve  or  sixteen 
dogs.  Four,  at  least,  he  would  find  required 
his  attentions  and  care  for  the  next  ten 
days  or  so. 

Thus  Rover,  the  greatest  coward  I  ever 
knew  in  dog  flesh,  and  the  steady,  faithful 
sleigh  dog,  became  what  the  Indians  called 
"Muskeke  Atim,"  the  dog-doctor. 
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Caught  in  a  Keyhole^ 

IN  1756  the  Danes  at  Tranquebar  in 
Bengal  set  up  a  commercial  estab- 
lishment on  the  Nicobar  Islands, 
which  are  north  of  Sumatra;  and  the  King 
of  Denmark  expressed  a  wish  that  some 
Moravian  missionaries  would  settle  there. 
Accordingly,  in  1778  John  Haensel  and 
another  of  the  Brethren,  named  Wange- 
man,  sailed  for  the  islands. 

They  found  the  climate  most  unhealthy, 
and  they  were  in  constant  danger  of  being 
bitten  by  snakes. 

In  a  dark  corner  of  Mr.  Haensel's  work- 
room was  a  door  with  a  large,  clumsy  lock 
on  it.  One  evening,  as  he  was  attempting 
to  open  it,  he  suddenly  felt  a  prick  in  his 
finger,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sensation 
similar  to  an  electric  shock. 

Not  thinking  of  a  serpent,  he  at  first 
imagined  that  some  native  boys  had,  in  play, 
wound  some  wire  about  the    handle,  and 

iFrom  "Heroes  of   Missionary   Enterprise,"   by  Claud 
Field. 
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that  it  was  by  this  he  had  been  hurt;  he 
therefore  asked  them  sharply  what  they  had 
done  to  the  door.  They  denied,  however, 
that  they  had  meddled  with  it.  When  he 
made  a  second  attempt  to  open  it,  he  was 
attacked  still  more  violently,  and  perceived 
blood  trickling  down  his  finger.  He  then 
returned  to  his  room  and  sucked  the  wound 
till  he  could  draw  no  more  blood  from  it. 
After  this  he  applied  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  tied  it  up  with  a  bandage.  Being  much 
hurried  that  evening  with  other  business, 
he  took  no  further  notice  of  it,  but  in  the 
night  it  swelled  and  became  extremely  pain- 
ful. 

In  the  morning,  when  he  went  into  the 
workroom,  he  noticed  an  unpleasant,  musky 
smell,  and  having  procured  a  candle,  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  all  the  mischief. 

About  six  inches  of  the  body  of  a  young 
split-snake  hung  out  of  the  keyhole,  per- 
fectly dead.  On  taking  off  the  lock  he 
found  the  creature  twisted  into  it,  and  so 
much  wounded  by  the  turn  of  the  bolt  when 
he  attempted  to  open  the  door,  that  it  had 
died  in  consequence.    It  had  been  entering 
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the  room  through  the  keyhole,  when  he  thus 
accidentally  stopped  its  progress  and  was 
bitten  by  it. 

Considering  the  deadly  nature  of  this  ser- 
pent's poison,  he  felt  thankful  that,  though 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  wound,  he  had 
applied  the  proper  remedies  to  it,  which  had 
probably  saved  his  life. 

Between  Lions  and  Rhinoceri^ 

ON  account  of  a  severe  ^famine, 
I  which  in  its  course  carried  away 
vast  numbers  of  the  people,  I  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  hunting  to  procure 
food  for  those  under  my  care.  I  was 
thus  brought  into  contact  with  wild 
beasts  more  frequently,  perhaps,  than  is 
usual  with  missionaries,  even  in  Central 
Africa. 

While  engaged  in  this  business,  I  was 
brought  into  some  narrow  places  through 
encounters  with  lions  and  rhinoceri,  of 
which  there  are  great  numbers  in  this  re- 
gion. 

iFrom  "Sketches  from  the  Dark  Continent,"  by  WUlis 
R.  Hotchkiss.  Friends  Bible  Institute  Press,  Cleveland,  <>• 
Reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  author  and  publisher. 
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One  evening  two  of  our  men  came  in  in 
a  great  fright,  saying  they  had  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  lions  just  across  the  river.  As 
the  place  indicated  lay  near  the  path  fre- 
quented by  natives  in  their  journeys  to  and 
from  Kikuyu,  we  determined,  if  possible, 
to  get  rid  of  the  intruders.  Accordingly, 
we  set  out  next  morning  with  a  few  men 
well  armed. 

We  were  crossing  a  ravine,  and  had 
started  up  on  the  opposite  side,  when  we 
discovered  five  lions  on  a  rocky  prominence 
jutting  out  from  the  hillside  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  our  left. 

There  was  another  rocky  point  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  lions,  and  I  urged 
that  we  make  a  detour  and  come  up  behind 
this,  which  would  afford  excellent  shelter 
for  us.  But  my  companion,  not  knowing 
the  habits  of  these  beasts,  preferred  to  take 
what  seemed  to  be  a  shorter  route  to  a 
clump  of  trees  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  to 
reach  which  we  had  to  pass  up  the  hill  in 
plain  view  of  the  lions. 

As  we  started  up,  they  began  pacing  up 
and  down  on  their  rocky  platform,  in  a  nerv- 
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ous,  excitable  manner  that  boded  ill  to  us, 
lashing  the  rocks  with  their  long  tails,  and 
now  and  then  giving  vent  to  suppressed 
roars.  We  did  not  dare  take  our  eyes  off 
them  for  an  instant. 

All  was  going  well,  when  to  our  great  re- 
lief, the  lioness,  taking  her  three  full-grown 
cubs,  disappeared  from  view  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rocks.  She  was  the  dangerous 
factor  in  the  situation,  and  now  that  that 
was  eliminated,  I  turned  to  see  how  near  we 
were  to  the  trees.  Judge  my  amazement 
when  I  saw  the  way  blocked  by  two  huge 
rhinoceri!  They  had  evidently  come  up 
in  the  meantime,  and  being  extremely  short- 
sighted animals,  had  not  seen  us.  These 
huge  brutes  were  forever  turning  up,  when 
least  expected  or  wanted. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  turn  back* 
I  had  just  broken  the  intelligence  to  my 
companion,  who  was  still  watching  the  lion 
— a  big,  shaggy-maned  fellow,  standing 
clearly  outlined  against  the  background  of 
the  blue  sky — ^when  a  blood-curdling  roar 
fairly  lifted  us  off  our  feet,  and  we  turned 
to  see  the  lioness  dash  down  from  the  rocks. 
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and  come  bounding  across  the  hillside  to- 
ward us  I 

I  have  heard  lions  roar  while  lying  se- 
cure in  my  tent  with  camp-fires  blazing 
around,  and  have  rather  enjoyed  it,  but 
never  anything  like  this.  With  every  leap 
— and  they  were  tremendous — she  emitted 
a  roar  of  defiance  that  made  the  very  rocks 
vibrate. 

Just  for  an  instant  we  forgot  ourselves 
and  started  to  run,  but  just  as  quickly  saw 
the  folly  of  it,  and  kneeling  down  began  to 
fire  at  her.  But  she  proved  an  uncertain 
target,  consequently  only  one  bullet  struck 
her,  and  that  only  slightly  wounded  her. 
The  firing  of  the  men — the  two  or  three 
that  stood  by  us — was  wonderful  to  behold; 
they  couldn't  have  hit  an  elephant! 

All  my  ammunition  was  soon  gone;  then 
with  empty  rifle  in  one  hand,  and  hunting 
knife  in  the  other,  I  lifted  up  that  mighti- 
est of  all  weapons — prayer.  Not  a  nicely 
formulated  prayer — ^there  was  not  time  for 
that — but  just  the  wordless  expression  of  a 
desperate  need.  But  it  was  enough.  The 
infuriated   beast   had   gotten    within   sev- 
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enty  yards  when  without  apparent  cause — 
but  God — she  suddenly  turned  at  right  an- 
gles and  dashed  away.  The  day  of  miracles 
past?  Never!  So  long  as  the  God  of 
miracles  lives  and  reigns,  so  long  will  He 
manifest  His  power  to  deliver  His  own 
from  peril. 

What  became  of  the  rhinoceri?  They 
were  evidently  frightened,  either  by  the 
charging  lioness  or  the  reports  of  our  rifles, 
and  ran  away,  for  when  we  turned  to  look 
for  them  they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

We  were  not  quite  through  with  them 
yet,  however.  We  were  making  our  way 
across  the  plains  toward  camp  in  the  after- 
noon, having  been  joined  by  our  men  and 
replenished  with  ammunition,  when,  having 
scented  us  some  distance  away,  they  bore 
down  upon  us  with  a  rush! 

It  is  commonly  believed  that,  owing  to 
their  huge,  cumbersome  forms,  they  travel 
very  slowly.  But  this  fallacy  is  soon  dis- 
pelled by  a  close  acquaintance,  as  I  have 
several  times  proved,  almost  to  my  undoing. 
Fifteen  miles  an  hour  is  attained  with  com- 
parative ease,  despite  their  huge  bulk. 
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Now  we  were  out  on  the  level  plains,  no 
shelter  within  reaching  distance.  But  we 
found  a  novel  retreat  made  ready  at  our 
hand.  This  was  nothing  less  than  a  big 
hole  burrowed  in  the  ground  by  some  ani- 
mal. It  was  large  enough  to  hold  two  of 
us,  our  men  having  fled. 

Into  this  hole  we  slid,  and  then,  with  only 
head  and  shoulders  appearing,  fired  into  the 
charging  rhinos.  Every  shot  took  eff^ect, 
but  owing  to  their  tremendous  vitality,  and 
armour-like  hide,  which  is  an  inch  thick, 
they  seemed  not  to  mind  it  at  all.  One  of 
them  finally  ran  off^,  and  the  other,  passing 
within  twenty  feet  of  where  we  lay,  eventu- 
ally dropped  some  distance  farther  on, 
within  sight  of  camp. 

Rats! 

WHEN  the  first  missionaries  went 
to  the  South  Seas,  they  found 
the  islands  infested  with  rats. 
There  were  millions  of  them,  and  as  there 
were  no  cats,  they  had  things  pretty  much 
their  own  way.    In  his  book,  "  Missionary 
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Enterprises  in  the  South  Seas,"  John  Wil- 
liams, the  great  missionary,  tells  some  of 
his  experiences  with  these  troublesome  little 
creatures. 

"On  one  of  our  trips  to  Rarontonga," 
he  says,  "  we  carried  a  most  singular  cargo, 
consisting  chiefly  of  cocoanuts,  pigs,  and 
cats. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  strangeness  of  our 
importation,  it  was  especially  valuable  to 
the  people  of  Rarontonga.  Before  this 
they  had  had  only  a  breed  of  small  native 
pigs,  and  only  a  very  few  of  these,  for  they 
were  very  tender  and  difficult  to  rear. 

"  And  cats  were  so  valuable  that  one  was 
quite  a  treasure,  as  the  rats  were  astonish- 
ingly numerous — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
we  never  sat  down  to  a  meal  without  having 
two  or  more  persons  to  keep  them  off  the 
table.  When  kneeling  at  family  prayer 
they  would  run  over  us  in  all  directions,  and 
we  found  much  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
out  of  our  beds. 

"One  morning,  on  hearing  the  servant 
scream  while  making  the  bed,  we  ran  into 
the  room  and  found  that  four  of  these  in- 
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truders,  in  search  of  a  snug  place,  had  crept 
under  my  pillow.  They  paid,  however,  for 
their  temerity  with  their  lives. 

"Our  fellow  missionaries,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pitman,  experienced  equal  inconvenience 
from  these  troublesome  and  disgusting  little 
animals.  Some  of  their  trunks  were  covered 
with  skin,  on  which  the  rats  commenced 
very  effectual  operations.  And  Mrs.  Pit- 
man, having  one  night  neglected  to  put  her 
shoes  in  a  place  of  safety,  sought  for  them 
the  following  morning  in  vain.  The  rats, 
being  in  search  of  supper,  had  devoured 
them,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  in  the  South  Seas 
was  no  small  loss. 

"This,  however,  proved  a  serious  matter 
for  the  rats,  for  our  friends  complained  to 
the  authorities  of  the  station.  A  decree  of 
extermination  was  forthwith  issued  against 
the  whole  race  of  rats,  and  after  school,  men, 
women,  and  children  armed  themselves  with 
suitable  weapons  and  commenced  their  fight 
against  the  foe. 

"Baskets  were  made  of  cocoanut  leaves 
about  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  in  which  to 
deposit  the  bodies  of  the  slain.    In  about  an 
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hour  no  less  than  thirty  of  these  baskets 
were  filled,  but  notwithstanding  this  destruc- 
tion, there  did  not  appear  the  slightest 
diminution.  From  this  it  will  be  perceived 
that  cats  were  not  the  least  valuable  ani- 
mal that  could  be  taken  to  the  island. 

"The  cats,  however,  did  not  destroy  as 
many  rats  as  the  pigs,  which  were  exceed- 
ingly voracious  and  did  much  toward  rid- 
ding the  island  of  the  intolerable  nuisance." 

The  Church  the  Dogs  Ate^ 

BLACKLEAD  ISLAND  is  one  of 
the  most   remote   and   inaccessible 
mission  stations  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

The  work  was  started  here  in  1894,  when 
I  sailed  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Parker  for  these 
remote  regions  opposite  Greenland.  Upon 
the  coasts  of  Cumberland  Sound  are  scat- 
tered bands  of  wandering  Eskimos,  and  to 
them  we  were  going  to  carry  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  a  Saviour's  love. 

iFrom  "Arctic  Experiences,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Peck. 
Reprinted  from  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  by 
kind  permission  of  the  editor. 
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Our  island  home,  especially  in  the  winter 
time,  may  be  truly  styled  a  picture  of  com- 
plete desolation;  barren  rocks,  swept  by 
fierce  gales ;  snow  packed  many  feet  deep  in 
the  gullies ;  ice  along  the  shore,  piled  in  some 
places  fully  twelve  feet  high;  no  tree  nor 
plant  to  cheer  or  gladden  the  heart;  Es- 
kimo dwellings,  like  mounds  of  snow,  scat- 
tered about  in  every  direction ;  ravenous 
dogs  ever  prowling  about,  seeking  some- 
thing to  satisfy  the  pangs  of  hunger;  Es- 
kimos— some,  at  least — ^looking  more  like 
wild  animals  than  human  beings  in  their 
bulky  fur  garments — such  is  the  scene  upon 
which  the  eye  rests  during  the  long  wintry 
days. 

When  we  arrived  at  Blacklead  Island  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  large  body 
of  Eskimos.  These  were  employed  by 
agents  in  connection  with  the  whale  fishery. 
As  they  were  thus  gathered  together  we  had 
many  opportunities  of  giving  them  some 
idea  of  our  real  object  and  desire. 

After  a  time  they  showed  considerable 
desire  for  instruction.  But  where  could  we 
gather  our  Arctic  friends?  No  wood  had  we 
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to  build  a  church,  so  I  invited  the  people  to 
give  me  some  common  seal  skins.  They 
brought  us  about  forty  large  skins  and  these 
were  sewed  together  and  stretched  on  a 
rough  frame.  Seats  made  out  of  old  pro- 
vision boxes  were  placed  inside.  We  used 
a  paraffin  lamp  and  a  small  stove  to  give 
some  light  and  warmth  in  our  novel  church. 

Here,  in  this  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness, 
the  people  came  together  night  after  night 
to  be  instructed  in  the  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

When  we  come  to  explain  to  such  a  peo- 
ple— ^many  of  whom  have  never  seen  a  tree, 
sheep  or  cow — some  passages  of  the  gospels 
or  other  parts  of  God's  Word,  then  we  find 
that  missionary  work  has,  indeed,  its  difii- 
culties  and  perplexities.  We  tried  to  solve 
these  difficulties,  at  least  in  some  measure, 
by  giving  our  Arctic  congregation  magic- 
lantern  addresses. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  first  lecture 
given  in  our  sealskin  church.  The  people 
came  together  in  such  force  that  they  were 
almost  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other.  Al- 
though the  weather  outside  was  bitterly  cold. 
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the  perspiration  poured  down  their  faces  al- 
most in  streams,  and  for  obvious  reasons 
it  was  in  many  respects  better  to  be  outside. 
that  edifice  than  inside. 

Helped  by  the  power  of  God,  Mr.  Parker 
and  myself  continued  our  work  for  the 
Lord.  But  at  length,  on  the  night  of  Jan- 
uary 21,  1895,  our  little  sealskin  church 
was  eaten  up  by  a  pack  of  hungry  Eskimo 
dogs.  They  managed  to  get  on  top  of  the 
roof;  once  on  top,  they  soon  tore  holes  in  the 
sealskin  covering,  and  in  spite  of  our  joint 
efforts  they  actually  ran  away  with  long 
pieces  of  dry,  frozen  skin,  which  they  de- 
voured in  the  most  ravenous  manner. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  kind  friends 
at  home  have  since  enabled  us  to  erect  more 
substantial  buildings,  and  we  now  have  at 
Blacklead  Island  a  good  house  and  a  decent 
church. 


SNAKE  CHARMERS  WITH  COBRAS 


THE  BUNGALOW  NEAR    THE  COBRA'S  DEN 
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The  Cobra's  Den^ 

IT  was  a  hot  Sunday  morning  in  India, 
without  a  cloud  in  the  brazen  skies. 
We  had  just  come  home  from  the  early- 
morning  service  in  our  Telugu  native 
church,  and  had  taken  our  seats  at  the 
breakfast  table.  At  the  open  door  of  our 
dining-room  our  Telugu  school  teacher  ap- 
peared and  said: 

*'  Sir,  a  big  cobra  has  just  been  chasing  a 
frog  through  the  whole  length  of  your  front 
veranda.  He  struck  at  it  again  and  again 
as  it  sprang  past  the  open  doors  of  the  sit- 
ting-room, but  the  frog,  uttering  piercing 
shrieks — as  a  frog  can  when  pursued  by  a 
serpent — sprang  each  time  quick  enough  to 
elude  its  jaws,  and  together  they  rushed 
off  the  end  of  the  veranda;  and  the  frog 
sprang  under  a  box  that  is  standing  there, 
too  near  down  upon  the  hard  floor  for  the 
big  cobra  to  get  under,  and  so  escaped." 

"Where  is  the  cobra  now?" 

1  From  "  The  Cobra's  Den,"  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Chamber- 
lain, M.  D.,  D.  D. 
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"That  is  just  what  I  don't  know,"  said 
he,  "for  while  I  was  looking  to  see  what 
had  become  of  the  frog,  the  cobra  disap- 
peared among  the  flower  pots,  and  I  cannot 
see  where  he  has  gone." 

"He  must  have  a  hole  close  by  the  ve- 
randa somewhere.  Will  you  please  go  and 
watch  until  I  come,  for  he  must  be  killed 
if  he  lives  as  near  the  house  as  that." 

I  don't  go  shooting  on  Sunday,  but  I 
went  for  my  pistol  then,  for  I  considered 
it  decidedly  a  work  of  necessity  and  mercy 
to  put  an  end  to  the  danger  of  ourselves  or 
our  people  being  bitten  by  that  deadly 
cobra.  So,  appearing  with  a  revolver,  which 
I  kept  for  travelling  through  the  jungles 
by  night,  I  went  to  hunting  for  the  cobra's 
den. 

Two  large  earthen  flower  pots  stood  about 
six  feet  from  the  end  of  the  veranda,  each 
with  a  beautiful  rose  growing  in  it.  My 
wife  was  very  fond  of  these  and  almost 
daily  stood  beside  them,  picking  off  dead 
leaves,  or  watering  and  tending  the  roses. 

I  soon  discovered  a  hole  in  the  ground 
about  as  large  as  my  wrist,  partly  concealed 
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by  the  grass  that  was  growing  between  the 
two  flower  pots,  which  were  far  enough 
apart  for  a  person  to  stand  between  them. 
The  hole  went  down  perpendicularly,  grow- 
ing larger  as  it  went  deeper.  It  took  but  a 
moment  to  bring  a  hand  mirror  and  throw 
the  reflection  of  the  bright  sun  right  down 
into  the  hole.  It  revealed  a  horizontal 
chamber,  or  den,  only  a  foot  or  so  deep, 
and  in  it  the  glistening  scales  of  a  cobra 
coiled  up  at  rest. 

Taking  a  piece  of  a  broken  wagon  tire 
in  my  left  hand  to  stop  up  the  hole,  and 
placing  the  end  of  it  slantingly  in  the  hole, 
I  fired  down  into  the  den.  Not  a  motion 
was  seen.  I  had  missed. 
;  Turning  the  tire  up  edgewise,  I  fired 
again.  What  a  squirming  there  was!  His 
Majesty,  the  cobra,  had  been  wounded.  He 
struck  up  viciously  at  the  iron,  which  was 
turned  down  flat  as  soon  as  I  fired,  to  keep 
him  from  darting  out  at  us.  I  turned  the 
iron  edgewise  and  fired  again  and  again. 

When  I  had  unloaded  the  sixth  barrel,  I 
let  him  stick  his  head  out,  and  caught  it 
against  the  side  with  the  iron  tire.    I  had 
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brought  out  with  me  a  pair  of  large  hedge 
shears.  With  these  I  caught  hold  of  his 
protruding  neck,  and  with  a  stout  pull  with 
both  hands,  pulled  him  out  and  gave  him  a 
flirt  out  into  the  "compound." 

What  a  scattering  there  was  of  men, 
women,  and  children!  My  attention  had 
been  so  taken  up  by  the  snake  that  I  had 
not  noticed  what  a  crowd  had  gathered 
around.  Hearing  the  sound  of  shooting  on 
Sunday  in  the  mission  compound  or  door- 
yard,  they  had  judged  that  something 
strange  was  going  on,  and  had  rushed  in  to 
see. 

How  they  screamed  and  ran!  They  did 
not  know  that  the  grip  of  the  shears  had 
dislocated  the  fellow's  neck,  and  seeing  a 
full-sized  cobra  flying  out  toward  them,  they 
thought  he  was  springing  at  them. 

When  I  grasped  the  head  of  the  cobra 
with  the  shears,  I  gave  the  wagon  tire  to 
the  teacher,  asking  him  to  insert  the  end 
again  as  soon  as  I  drew  the  cobra  out,  for 
where  one  cobra  is  you  will  usually  find  a 
second. 

I  came  back  and  threw  the  rays  of  the  sun 
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in  again.  Yes,  there  were  the  bright  cobra's 
scales,  and  another  cobra  wriggling  in  the 
den! 

Loading  my  pistol  again,  I  repeated  the 
firing,  hoping  that  he  would  strike  his  head 
up  out,  so  that  I  could  catch  his  head  also. 
Squirm  and  strike  as  he  did,  his  head  did 
not  come  out  of  the  hole  until  I  had  fired 
many  times,  but  it  finally  came,  and  I  secured 
him  also.  On  examining  him  closely  we 
found  fourteen  pistol  ball  holes  through  his 
body,  and  still  there  was  fight  in  him.  Any 
three  of  the  holes  would  have  proved  fatal 
in  time,  but  he  died  making  a  splendid  fight. 
We  laid  the  cobras  out  in  the  veranda,  and 
measured  them.  One  measured  five  feet 
eleven  inches,  the  other  six  feet  two  inches. 
One  rarely  finds  a  cobra  larger  than  these. 

Their  den  showed  that  they  had  evidently 
been  living  right  there  among  the  flower  pots 
that  were  tended  daily  and  within  six  feet 
of  our  veranda  and  within  twelve  feet  of 
my  study  door,  for  weeks  or  months. 

A  short  time  after  some  expert  snake- 
charmers  were  summoned  to  rid  our  com- 
pound of  serpents.    In  half  an  hour,  while 
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we  were  intently  watching,  with  their  weird, 
enchanting  music  they  charmed  and  enticed 
from  holes  not  noted  by  me  in  the  grass  and 
under  the  shrubbery  about  our  dooryard, 
five  more  full-sized  cobras.  These  they  dex- 
terously captured  one  by  one. 

Though  the  cobra  is  the  deadliest  serpent 
known,  and  thousands  of  persons  die  of  their 
bite  yearly  in  India,  no  one  in  our  mission 
has  ever  been  harmed  by  them.  Verily,  "He 
shall  give  His  Angels  charge  over  thee,  to 
keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways,"  is  the  unbidden 
exclamation  of  many  a  missionary  in  such  a 
time. 

A  Stuffed  Calf 

THE  cattle  found  among  the  Koko- 
nor  Tibetans  are  for  the  most  part 
the  long-haired,  black  ones  of  the 
same  breed  as  the  yak.  They  grunt  instead 
of  bawling,  and  thus  remind  one  of  pigs 
rather  than  cattle. 

They  are  pastured  on  hills  and  in  valleys 
wherever  there  is  grass.    The  calves  are  al- 

iFrom   "With   the   Tibetans  in   Tent   and   Temple,"  by 
Susie  Carson  Rijnhart,  M.  D. 
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ways  driven  in  a  different  direction  from 
the  cows,  but  when  milking  time  arrives,  the 
calves  have  to  be  mothered  by  the  cows,  or 
no  milk  will  be  forthcoming. 

One  day  a  little  calf  belonging  to  one  of 
our  own  cows  took  sick  and  died,  though 
in  order  to  save  it,  a  native  woman  burned 
pyramids  of  edelweiss  on  its  spine,  and  car- 
ried it  three  times  across  a  fire  to  prevent 
the  demon  from  remaining  in  it. 

The  mother  was  disconsolate,  and  refused 
to  give  any  milk,  so  we  resorted  to  deception 
and  stuffed  the  hide  of  the  calf  with  straw. 

When  milking  time  arrived  the  woman 
carried  the  calf  from  the  straw  room,  and 
the  cow  complacently  licked  her  stuffed 
baby  while  she  willingly  allowed  us  to  milk 
her  I 

Livingstone  and  the  Lion^ 

THE  people  of  the  village  of  Ma- 
botsa,  which  I  selected  as  the  site  of 
a  mission  station    in  1843,    were 
much  troubled  by  lions,  which  leaped  into 

1  From  "  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa,"  by 
David  Livingstone,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 
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the  cattle  pens  by  night  and  destroyed  their 
cows.  This  was  so  unusual  an  occurrence 
that  the  people  believed  they  had  been  be- 
witched. 

"  We  have  been  given  into  the  power  of 
the  lions  by  a  neighbouring  tribe,"  they  said. 

They  went  once  to  attack  the  animals,  but 
being  rather  cowardly  on  such  occasions,  re- 
turned without  killing  any. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  one  of  a  troop  of 
lions  is  killed,  the  others  take  the  hint  and 
leave  that  part  of  the  country.  So,  the  next 
time  the  herds  were  atacked,  I  went  with  the 
people,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  annoyance  by  destroying 
one  of  the  marauders. 

We  found  the  lions  on  a  small  hill,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  which  was 
covered  with  trees.  A  circle  of  men  was 
formed  around  it,  and  they  gradually  closed 
up,  ascending  pretty  near  to  one  another. 

Being  down  below  on  the  plain  with  a  na- 
tive schoolmaster,  named  Mebalwe,  a  most 
excellent  man,  I  saw  one  of  the  lions  sitting 
on  a  piece  of  rock.  Mebalwe  fired  at  him 
before  I  could,  and  the  ball  struck  the  rock 
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on  which  the  animal  was  sitting.  He  bit 
at  the  spot  struck,  as  a  dog  does  at  a  stick 
or  stone  thrown  at  him,  then,  leaping  away, 
broke  through  the  opening  circle  and  es- 
caped unhurt.  The  men  were  afraid  to 
attack  him,  perhaps  on  account  of  their 
belief  in  witchcraft. 

When  the  circle  was  re-formed,  we  saw 
two  other  lions  in  it;  but  we  were  afraid  to 
fire,  lest  we  should  strike  the  men,  and  they 
allowed  these  beasts  to  burst  through  also. 
If  the  people  had  acted  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  they  would  have 
speared  the  lions  when  they  attempted  to 
get  out. 

Seeing  we  could  not  get  them  to  kill  one 
of  the  lions,  we  started  toward  the  village. 
In  going  around  the  end  of  the  hill,  how- 
ever, I  saw  one  of  the  beasts  sitting  on  a 
piece  of  rock  as  before,  but  this  time  he  had 
a  little  bush  in  front.  Being  about  thirty 
yards  off,  I  took  a  good  aim  at  his  body 
through  the  bush,  and  fired  both  barrels 
into  it. 

"He  is  shot!"  the  men  called  out,  "he 
is  shot!" 
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"  Another  man  has  shot  him,  too,"  others 
cried;  " let  us  go  to  him! " 

I  did  not  see  anyone  else  shoot  at  him, 
but  I  could  see  his  tail  erect  in  anger  be- 
hind the  bush. 

"  Stop  a  bit,  until  I  load  again,"  I  said, 
turning  to  the  people. 

When  in  the  act  of  ramming  down  the 
bullets,  I  heard  a  shout.  Starting,  and  look- 
ing half  around,  I  saw  the  lion  just  in  the 
act  of  springing  upon  me! 

I  was  upon  a  little  height ;  he  caught  my 
shoulder  as  he  sprang,  and  we  both  came  to 
the  ground  below  together.  Growling  hor- 
ribly close  to  my  ear,  he  shook  me  as  a  ter- 
rier dog  does  a  rat.  The  shock  produced  a 
stupor  similar  to  that  which  seems  to  be  felt 
by  a  mouse  after  the  first  shake  of  the  cat. 
It  caused  a  sort  of  dreaminess  in  which  there 
was  no  sense  of  pain  nor  feeling  of  terror, 
though  quite  conscious  of  all  that  was  hap- 
pening. 

This  singular  condition  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  mental  process.  The  shake  an- 
nihilated fear,  and  allowed  no  sense  of  hor- 
ror in  looking  around  at  the  beast.    This  pe- 
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culiar  state  is  probably  produced  in  all 
animals  killed  by  the  carnivora,  and  if  so, 
is  a  merciful  provision  by  our  benevolent 
Creator  for  lessening  the  pain  of  death. 

Turning  around  to  relieve  myself  of  the 
weight,  as  he  had  one  paw  on  the  back  of 
my  head,  I  saw  his  eyes  directed  to  Mebalwe, 
who  was  trying  to  shoot  him  at  a  distance 
of  ten  to  fifteen  yards.  His  gun,  a  flint 
lock,  missed  fire  in  both  barrels.  The  lion 
immediately  left  me,  and  attacking  Me- 
balwe, bit  his  thigh. 

Another  man,  whose  life  I  had  saved  be- 
fore, after  he  had  been  tossed  by  a  buffalo, 
attempted  to  spear  the  lion  while  he  was 
biting  Mebalwe.  He  left  Mebalwe,  and 
caught  this  man  by  the  shoulder.  But  at 
that  moment  the  bullets  he  had  received  took 
effect,  and  he  fell  down  dead. 

The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  must  have  been  his  paroxysms  of 
dying  rage.  In  order  to  take  the  charm  out 
of  him,  the  men,  on  the  following  day,  made 
a  huge  bonfire  over  his  carcass,  which  was 
declared  to  be  that  of  the  largest  lion  they 
had  ever  seen. 
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Besides  crunching  the  bone  into  splinters, 
he  left  eleven  teeth  wounds  on  the  upper 
part  of  my  arm. 

A  wound  from  a  lion's  tooth  resembles 
a  gunshot  wound.  It  is  generally  followed 
by  a  great  deal  of  sloughing  and  discharge, 
and  pains  are  felt  in  the  part  periodically 
ever  afterward.  I  had  on  a  tartan  jacket 
at  the  time,  and  I  believe  it  wiped  off  the 
virus  from  the  lion's  teeth,  for  my  two  com- 
panions in  this  affray  have  both  suffered 
from  the  peculiar  pains,  while  I  have  es- 
caped with  only  the  inconvenience  of  a  false 
joint  in  my  arm.^  The  man  whose  shoul- 
der was  bitten  showed  me  his  wound  actually 
burst  forth  afresh  in  the  same  month  of  the 
following  year. 

A  Race  of  Thieves' 

THE   Eskimo   dog  is    a    ubiquitous 
feature  of  Eskimo  life.     Indeed, 
being  musical,  like  his  master,  his 
propensity    for   nocturnal   choruses   keeps 

iWhen  Livingstone's  body  was  taken  to  England  by  his 
faithful  black  servant  in  1874,  this  false  joint  rendered  an 
important  service,  furnishing  the  only  means  by  which  the 
body  could  be  positively  identified  as  his. 

a  From  "  Vikings  of  To-day,"  by  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell. 
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him  constantly  in  evidence.  Though  he  is 
never  heard  to  bark,  he  manages  often  to 
leave  a  deep  impression  on  an  incautious 
stranger. 

On  his  dog's  pluck  and  endurance  the 
master's  safety  often  depends,  and  to  his 
marvellous  instinct  for  finding  human  habi- 
tations, many  a  man,  hopelessly  lost  in  a 
snow-storm  on  the  ice-field,  owes  his  exist- 
ence. Yet  the  Eskimo,  finding  it  ample 
trouble  to  satisfy  his  own  needs,  never  adds 
to  his  trouble  by  feeding  his  dogs  in  sum- 
mer time,  with  the  result  that  the  exigencies 
of  existence  have  considerably  sharpened 
their  faculties. 

Usually  the  dogs  wander  in  summer 
around  the  land-wash,  in  troops  of  say  fifty, 
eating  the  offal  below  the  fish  stages.  When 
caplin  schools  are  close  in  shore  they  wade 
into  the  water  and  swallow  the  fish  alive. 

Always  lean  and  lank  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  they  never  neglect  to  lay  up  against 
an  evil  day,  a  fact  that  becomes  most  ludi- 
crously apparent  on  these  occasions,  for  they 
"swells  wisibly." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  sight  is  to 
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see  them  catching  flounders.  The  fish  lie 
buried  in  sand  in  the  shallow  water,  and  as 
the  dog's  paw  comes  down  on  one,  it  strug- 
gles to  get  away.  He  then  literally  "puts 
his  foot  down,"  and  after  it  his  head,  which 
disappears  under  the  water  only  to  reappear 
with  a  struggling  victim.  This  is  carried 
kicking  to  the  land,  to  be  devoured  at 
leisure. 

Fresh  meat  is  hard  to  procure.  In  two 
harbours  I  saw  a  pig,  brought  by  the  New- 
foundlanders. When  they  arrived  the  dogs 
were  banished  to  a  desert  island  near.  In  an- 
other harbour  we  heard  much  wailing.  Two 
pigs  had  been  isolated  on  an  island  near, 
the  fisherman  enjoying  daily  the  bliss  of 
anticipation.  But  alas  I  the  dogs  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion.  An  on-shore  wind 
had  brought  them  the  joyful  news,  and  that 
very  morning  the  pigs  disappeared,  only  a 
few  blood-stained  bristles  remaining  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  crime. 

Goats  fare  a  little  better ;  they  have  horns. 
Yet  in  one  place,  three  nights  in  succession 
a  goat  had  been  missed.  A  team  of  run- 
away dogs  was  roaming  near,  but  only  ap- 
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proached  the  houses  under  cover  of  the 
night. 

At  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  station 
of  Rigolette,  the  chief  factor  told  me  that 
two  of  his  dogs  got  into  his  well-enclosed 
yard,  and  in  four  minutes  killed  eight  hens 
and  tore  four  goats  in  pieces. 

The  door  of  the  chapel  at  the  Moravian 
mission  station  at  Hopedale  was  one  day  ac- 
cidentally left  ajar.  Such  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  a  meal  was  not  to  be  wasted,  and 
a  company  of  dogs  soon  found  its  way  in. 
Some  tempting  hymn  books  and  litanies 
were  shortly  brought  to  light,  redolent  with 
blubber  from  the  thumbs  of  the  worshippers. 
Needless  to  say,  they  were  sacrificed  at  the 
only  shrine  dogs  recognise. 

On  another  occasion,  a  similar  oversight 
let  them  into  the  tenderly  nurtured  kitchen 
garden  of  the  Brethren.  The  dogs  razed 
the  cabbages  to  the  ground,  and  even  car- 
ried away  with  them  the  few  highly  prized 
wurzels. 

Modesty  is  a  virtue  of  which  the  Eskimo 
dog  is  seldom  guilty.  I  was  visiting  one 
day  a  bedridden  patient.    As  the  outer  door 
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opened,  a  fragrant  scent  as  of  a  dinner  pre- 
paring was  wafted  outward. 

Suddenly  an  avalanche  swept  me  off  my 
legs,  and  a  pack  of  dogs,  whisking  the  stew- 
pot  off  the  fire,  began  to  fight  savagely  over 
its  contents,  the  more  so  as  each,  having 
burnt  its  nose  in  the  boiling  liquid,  attributed 
his  afiiiction  to  his  neighbour.  Meanwhile 
the  house,  filling  with  steam  and  Eskimo 
imprecations,  the  latter  rendered  forcible  by 
long  harpoon  handles,  made  me  almost  sorry 
I  had  called. 

Yet  an  Eskimo's  financial  condition  may 
be  gauged  by  the  number  of  his  dogs,  and 
no  one  with  less  than  six  would  rank  as 
"  carriage  folk." 

Doctor  Spider^ 

ONE  day  a  lady  missionary  in  China 
was  bitten  by  a  centipede  on  her 
wrist  and  it  became  so  swollen  and 
painful  that  she  was  quite  ill. 

There  was  no  English  doctor  or  medicine 
near,  so  they  asked  the  Chinese  what  to  do. 

iFrom   "Children   in    Blue   and   What   They   Do,"   by 
Florence  I.  Codrington. 
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Many  things  were  tried,  but  none  of  them 
did  any  good.    At  last  one  Chinaman  said : 

"Catch  a  house  spider." 

So  every  one  set  to  work  to  hunt  for  one 
of  the  big,  fat,  long-legged  spiders  that  run 
up  the  walls  of  the  houses  there.  They  are 
very  much  respected  by  the  Chinese,  be- 
cause they  say  they  eat  mosquitoes,  and  are 
useful  in  many  ways. 

At  last  one  was  caught  and  brought  to 
the  Chinaman  who  had  told  the  other  to 
look  for  it.  He  took  it  and  put  it  on  Miss 
Missionary's  wrist  where  the  bite  was.  The 
little  creature  fastened  its  wee  claws  into  her 
skin  and  tickled  her  so  much  that  she  had  to 
laugh  in  spite  of  the  pain,  and  then  what  do 
you  think  it  did?  It  sucked  and  sucked  un- 
til its  little  body  got  quite  puffed  out. 
When  it  had  sucked  some  time  the  pain  got 
better.  Then  they  took  it  off  the  wrist  and 
put  it  into  a  basin  of  water. 

To  drown  it?  No;  that  would  have  been 
ungrateful.  The  water  made  the  spider  feel 
so  sick  that  it  threw  up  all  the  poison  it 
had  sucked  from  Miss  Missionary's  arm.  So 
it  did  not  die,  but  ran  away  as  merrily  as 
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ever  to  spin  its  web  and  catch  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes. 

Don't  you  think  it  was  a  clever  Chinaman 
that  found  out  that  Mrs.  Spider  could  be 
a  doctor? 


Facing  an  Angry  Elephant 

DR.  ROBERT  H.  NASSAU,  the 
great  missionary  who  has  spent  so 
many  years  in  Western  Africa, 
once  had  an  encounter  with  an  elephant 
that  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 

One  day  word  was  brought  to  the  village 
where  he  was  at  work  that  a  herd  of  ten 
elephants  had  come  and  were  quietly  feed- 
ing in  a  grove  about  half  a  mile  away. 

This  news  caused  the  wildest  excitement, 
and  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children 
were  soon  hurrying  to  the  spot.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  feast  of  elephant's  meat,  of  which 
they  were  so  fond  and  which  they  so  seldom 
had,  filled  them  with  enthusiasm. 

Arriving  at  the  grove,  they  began  with  all 
possible  haste  to  build  a  fence  around  it,  to 
prevent  the  elephants  from  escaping.    Sap- 
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lings  were  cut  and  stuck  in  the  ground  at 
intervals,  and  strong,  tough  vines  tied  from 
tree  to  tree.  In  a  very  short  time  the  fence 
was  complete  and  the  unsuspecting  ele- 
phants enclosed  within.  The  next  step  was 
to  consult  the  witch-doctors  concerning  the 
best  time  to  begin  the  killing  and  to  offer 
up  prayers  to  the  spirits  for  assistance  in  the 
work. 

When  the  time  set  by  the  witch-doctors 
arrived,  the  chief  went  to  Dr.  Nassau  and 
begged  him  to  go  with  them. 

"  You  can  help  us  so  much,"  he  said ;  "  you 
are  such  a  good  shot  and  your  rifle  is  new 
and  trusty,  while  ours  are  old  and  unreli- 
able." 

The  doctor  readily  consented  to  go.  He 
knew  that  any  help  he  gave  them  would  in- 
crease his  influence  over  them,  and  make 
them  more  willing  to  listen  to  his  mes- 
sage. 

When  he  reached  the  scene  of  action,  he 
found  that  four  of  the  elephants  had  al- 
ready been  killed.  One  had  broken  through 
the  fence  and  gotten  away,  leaving  five 
still  alive  within  the  enclosure.     Four  of 
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these  were  quickly  despatched,  but  one  took 
refuge  in  the  bush  and  was  completely  hid- 
den from  view.  The  people  were  so  eager 
for  the  feast  and  the  excitement  became  so 
intense  that  they  could  scarcely  restrain 
themselves.  Seeing  this.  Dr.  Nassau  decided 
to  go  inside  the  fence  and  put  an  end  to  the 
remaining  elephant,  so  that  the  feasting 
might  begin  without  delay. 

At  first  the  chief  demurred,  declaring  it 
too  great  a  risk  to  run.  But  Dr.  Nassau 
thought  there  was  no  danger,  and  at  last,  ac- 
companied by  the  chief  and  seven  of  his 
most  skilful  hunters,  entered  the  enclosure. 
The  elephant  was  found  standing  in  a  thicket 
about  three  hundred  feet  away,  and  each 
kneeling  on  one  knee  to  get  good  aim,  the 
entire  party  fired  at  once. 

When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  Dr.  Nas- 
sau made  a  terrifying  discovery.  Instead 
of  lying  dead  on  its  side  in  the  thicket,  the 
infuriated  elephant  was  coming  directly  to- 
ward him!  Its  gait  was  so  rapid,  and  the 
distance  so  short,  it  was  useless  to  run. 
Death  seemed  inevitable.  For  two  seconds 
the  missionary  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
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angry  beast,  all  the  events  of  his  past  life 
going  through  his  mind  like  a  flash. 

"  I  am  going  to  die,"  he  thought,  "  but  it 
won't  hurt  much.  He  will  simply  put  his 
proboscis  around  my  waist,  lift  me  up,  and 
then  put  me  down  and  trample  on  me — 
that's  all.  But  what  will  my  friends  in 
America  say?  I  came  to  Africa  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  here  I  am  losing  my  life  at 
an  elephant  hunt." 

But  an  elephant  hunt  was  clearly  in  the 
line  of  his  duty  that  day,  and  God  mer- 
cifully interposed  to  save  His  servant  from 
death. 

Suddenly  remembering  that  an  elephant 
cannot  see  weU  out  of  the  corner  of  its  eye. 
Dr.  Nassau  lifted  his  heart  to  God  in  prayer 
and  jumped  aside  just  in  time  to  save  him- 
self. The  momentum  of  the  great  beast 
carried  it  past  its  victim,  when,  suddenly 
discovering  the  chief  and  his  hunters  run- 
ning toward  the  gate,  it  started  after 
them. 

Seeing  it  coming,  they  all  turned  and  fired 
their  guns  directly  in  its  face.  Blinded  bjij 
the  powder,  it  sank  down  on  its  haunches. 
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The  crowd  outside  then  rushed  in  and  thrust 
spears  into  its  side  until  it  fell  over  dead. 

Pig-Money 

ONE  evening,  while  visiting  Aitu- 
taki,  one  of  the  Hervey  Islands, 
John  WilUams,  the  great  mission- 
ary to  the  South  Seas,  told  the  people  about 
the  ways  in  which  Christians  in  England 
raise  money  to  send  the  Gospel  to  heathen 
lands.    This  interested  them  very  much. 

"  We  would  like  to  help  in  this  good  work 
of  causing  the  Word  of  God  to  grow,"  they 
said,  "  but  we  have  no  money." 

"  If  you  have  no  money,  you  have  some- 
thing to  buy  money  with,"  replied  the  mis- 
sionary. 

This  was  entirely  a  new  idea  to  them. 

"What  have  we  that  will  buy  money?" 
they  asked  at  once. 

"The  pigs  I  brought  to  your  island  on 
my  first  visit  have  multiplied  so  greatly  that 
all  of  you  now  have  a  large  number  of  them," 
was  the  reply.  "If  every  family  in  the  island 
were  to  set  apart  a  pig  for  'causing  the 
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Word  of  God  to  grow,'  and  when  the  ships 
come  were  to  sell  it  for  money,  instead  of 
for  cloth  and  axes,  a  large  contribution 
might  be  raised." 

This  idea  pleased  them  so  much  that  each 
family  set  apart  one  or  more  pigs  for  the 
purpose.  Early  next  morning,  as  they  were 
branded  with  a  special  mark  in  the  ear,  their 
squealing  was  heard  all  over  the  settlement. 

Some  time  after,  when  a  ship  stopped  at 
the  island,  the  captain  bought  the  pigs  and 
paid  for  them  most  honourably. 

When  the  missionary  came  again,  the  peo- 
ple had  their  pig-money  ready  for  him.  To 
his  great  amazement,  it  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  three  pounds,  about  $5001 

"  This  was  the  first  money  they  ever  pos- 
sessed," says  John  Williams,  "and  every 
farthing  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
Christ." 
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Threatened  by  Lions  and  Baboons^ 

DURING  my  sojourn  in  Great  Na- 
!  maqualand,  at  the  request  of  Afri- 
caner, the  chief,  I  undertook  a 
journey  to  the  Griqua  country  east  of  the 
desert,  to  inspect  a  situation  to  which  he 
wished  to  remove  with  his  people.  David 
and  Simon,  his  two  brothers,  and  Jonker, 
his  son,  with  Jantye  Vanderbyle,  the  chief 
guide,  were  my  attendants. 

On  the  seventh  day  we  reached  a  part  of 
the  Orange  River  called  Quis  or  Kwees, 
from  which  we  intended  to  go  in  a  direct 
course  to  Griqua  Town,  leaving  the  river 
to  the  right.  We  had  inquired  about  the 
country  which  lay  between:  some  said  there 
was  water;  others  that  we  should  find  none. 

At  night  we  came  to  some  old  huts,  in 
one  of  which  we  spent  the  evening,  though 
from  certain  holes  for  ingress  and  egress 
it  was  evidently  a  domicile  for  hyenas  and 
other  beasts  of  prey. 

iFrom    "Missionary   Labours   and   Scenes   in   Southern 
Africa,"  by  Robert  Moffat. 
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We  had  scarcely  ended  our  evening  song 
of  praise  to  Him  who  had  guided  and  pre- 
served us  during  the  day,  when  the  distant 
and  dolorous  howls  of  the  hyena  and  the 
jabbering  of  the  jackal  announced  the  kind 
of  company  with  which  we  were  to  spend 
the  night.  From  the  river  the  hippopotami 
kept  up  a  blowing  and  a  snorting  chorus. 
Our  sleep  was  anything  but  sweet.  On  the 
addition  of  the  dismal  notes  of  the  hooting 
owl,  one  of  our  men  remarked:  **We  want 
only  the  lion's  roar  to  complete  the  music 
of  the  desert." 

"  Were  they  as  sleepy  and  tired  as  I  am," 
said  another,  "they  would  find  something 
else  to  do." 

In  the  morning  we  found  that  some  of 
these  night  scavengers  had  approached  verj^ 
near  the  door  of  our  hut. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  bath 
and  a  draught  of  water,  we  prepared  for 
the  thirsty  road  we  had  to  travel.  Accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country,  we  filled 
ourselves  with  as  much  water  as  our  bodies 
could  contain.  We  had  no  vessels  in  whicK 
to  carry  it;  and  if  we  had,  our  horses  were 
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not  equal  to  more  than  the  carriage  of  our- 
selves. 

When  evening  drew  on,  Vanderbyle  and 
myself  were  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
rest,  when  we  observed  our  three  companions 
remaining  behind.  Supposing  they  stayed 
to  strike  a  light  and  kindle  their  pipes,  we 
thoughtlessly  rode  forward.  Having  pro- 
ceeded some  distance,  we  halted  and  hal- 
looed, but  received  no  reply.  We  fired  a 
shot,  but  no  one  answered.  We  continued 
our  journey,  but  on  reaching  a  bushlesis 
plain,  we  alighted  and  made  a  fire.  Another 
shot  was  fired,  and  we  listened  with  intense 
eagerness;  but  gloomy,  desert  silence 
reigned  around. 

We  conversed,  as  well  as  our  parched  lips 
would  allow,  on  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
had  just  determined  to  remain,  when  we 
thought  we  would  fire  one  shot  more.  It 
was  answered — ^by  a  lion! 

It  was  apparently  close  to  the  place  where 
we  stood,  and  no  wood  was  at  hand  to  make 
a  fire.  So  we  ran  and  remounted  our  tired 
horses,  urging  them  on  towards  a  range  of 
dark  mountains,  but  as  they  could  not  go 
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much  above  a  walking  pace,  we  were  in  dread 
every  moment  of  being  overtaken.  The 
lion's  approach  in  the  rear  was  distinctly- 
heard.  On  reaching  a  pass  through  the 
mountains,  despairing  of  escape  from  our 
enemy,  we  resolved  to  ascend  a  steep,  where, 
from  a  precipice,  we  might  pelt  him  with 
stones;  for  we  had  only  a  couple  of  balls 
left. 

But  our  supposed  refuge  proved  too  un- 
even for  a  standing-place  and  not  one  frag- 
ment of  loose  stone  could  be  found.  Our 
situation  was  now  doubly  dangerous;  for 
on  descending  from  the  steep,  the  query 
was,  on  which  side  of  the  path  is  the  lion? 
My  companion  took  his  steel  and  flint,  to 
try,  by  striking  them,  if  he  could  discover 
traces  of  the  lion's  paws  on  the  track.  Every 
moment  we  expected  he  would  bound  on  one 
of  us.  The  terror  of  the  horses  told  us  that 
he  was  close  to  us,  but  on  the  right  side, 
namely,  in  our  rear. 

We  instantly  remounted  and  pursued  the 
track,  which  was  difficult  to  trace  along  its 
zigzag  windings  among  bushes,  stones,  and 
sand.    The  dark,  towering  cliffs  around  us, 
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the  deep  silence  of  which  was  broken  by  the 
grunt  of  a  soUtary  baboon  or  the  squallings 
of  its  young  ones,  added  to  the  colouring  of 
the  night's  picture.  We  had  not  gone  very 
far  before  the  lion  gave  a  tremendous  roar, 
which,  echoing  from  precipice  to  precipice, 
sounded  as  if  we  were  within  a  lion's 
den. 

On  reaching  the  egress  of  the  defile 
through  which  we  had  been  passing,  we  be- 
gan to  descend  again  and  would  gladly  have 
laid  our  weary  limbs  down  to  rest.  But 
thirst  and  the  possibility  of  the  lion's  resolv- 
ing to  make  his  supper  on  one  of  us,  kept 
us  on  the  move. 

We  continued  our  slow  and  silent  march 
for  hours.  At  last  we  reached  the  long- 
wished- for  "waterfall,"  so  named  because, 
when  it  rains,  water  sometimes  falls,  though 
in  small  quantities.  But  it  was  too  late  to 
ascend  the  hill.  We  allowed  our  poor,  worn- 
out  horses  to  go  where  they  pleased,  and 
having  kindled  a  small  fire,  we  bowed  the 
knee  to  Him  who  had  mercifully  preserved 
us,  and  laid  our  heads  on  our  saddles.  The 
last  sound  we  heard  to  soothe  us  was  the 
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distant  roar  of  the  lion,  but  we  were  too 
much  exhausted  to  feel  anything  like  fear. 
Sleep  came  to  our  relief  and  continued  till 
morning  dawn,  when  we  awoke,  speechless 
with  thirst,  and  our  whole  bodies  burning 
like  a  coal. 

My  companion  then  directed  me  to  a 
projecting  rock,  near  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where,  if  there  were  water  at  all,  it  would  be 
found.  I  took  up  the  gun  to  proceed  in 
that  direction,  while  he  went  in  search  of  the 
horses,  which  we  feared  might  have  been 
devoured  by  the  lion.  I  ascended  the  rug- 
ged height,  but  found  it  as  dry  as  the  sandy 
plain  beneath!  Turning  to  descend,  I  hap- 
pened to  cough,  and  was  instantly  sur- 
rounded by  almost  a  hundred  baboons,  some 
of  gigantic  size! 

They  grunted,  grinned,  and  sprang  from 
stone  to  stone,  protruding  their  mouths,  and 
drawing  back  the  skin  of  their  foreheads, 
threatening  an  instant  attack.  I  kept  par- 
rying them  with  my  gun,  which  was  loaded; 
but  I  knew  their  character  and  disposition 
too  well  to  fire.  Had  I  wounded  one  of 
them,  I  should  have  been  skinned  in  five 
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minutes.  Some  came  so  near  as  even  to 
touch  my  hat  while  passing  projecting 
rocks. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  reached  the 
plain,  when  they  appeared  to  hold  a  noisy 
council.  Levelling  my  piece  at  two  that 
seemed  the  most  fierce,  as  I  was  about  to 
touch  the  trigger  the  thought  occurred,  "I 
have  escaped,  let  me  be  thankful."  There- 
fore I  left  them  uninjured,  perhaps  with 
the  gratification  of  having  given  me  a 
fright. 

Jantye  soon  appeared  with  the  horses. 
My  looks,  more  expressive  than  words,  con- 
vincing him  there  was  no  water,  we  saddled 
the  poor  animals,  but  were  soon  obliged  to 
dismount  and  drive  them  slowly  and  si- 
lently over  the  glowing  plains.  Late  in  the 
afternoon,  after  indescribable  suffering,  we 
reached  water,  and  at  night  the  abode  of 
Mr.  Anderson  at  Griqua  Town. 

Entering  his  door,  speechless,  haggard, 
emaciated,  I  soon  procured  by  signs,  for 
myself  and  companion,  a  draught  of  water. 
Kind-hearted  Mrs.  Anderson  instantly  pre- 
pared a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  food,  which 
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I  had  not  tasted  for  three  days,  I  soon  felt 
all  the  powers  of  the  soul  revive,  and  retir- 
ing to  rest,  the  couch,  though  hard,  ap- 
peared to  me  a  downy  bed. 

After  reviewing  the  past  and  looking  up- 
ward with  adoring  gratitude,  I  fell  asleep, 
and  arose  in  the  morning  as  fresh  as  if  I  had 
never  seen  a  desert  nor  felt  its  thirst. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  our  lost  com- 
panions arrived,  having,  as  we  rightly  sup- 
posed, wandered  toward  the  river,  and  es- 
caped the  thirst  which  had  nearly  termi- 
nated our  career  in  the  desert. 

Stung  by  a  Viper 

THE  first  missionary  to  whom  tKe 
promise,  "They  shall  take  up  ser- 
pents," was  fulfilled  was  the  Apostle 
Paul  after  the  wreck  of  the  ship  that  was 
carrying  him  to  Rome.  The  story  is  told  in 
"The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testa- 
ment" as  follows: 

"  It  was  now  the  fourteenth  night  of  the 
storm,  and  we  were  being  driven  about  in 
the  Ionian  Sea,  when,  about  midnight,  the 
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sailors   began  to   suspect   that   they   were 
drawing  near  land. 

"  So  they  took  soundings,  and  found 
twenty  fathoms  of  water.  After  waiting  a 
little,  they  took  soundings  again,  and  found 
only  fifteen.  Then,  as  they  were  afraid  of 
our  being  wrecked  on  some  rocky  coast,  they 
let  go  four  anchors  from  the  stern,  and 
longed  for  day  to  come.     .     .     . 

"When  daylight  came,  they  could  not 
make  out  what  the  land  was,  but  observing 
a  creek  in  which  there  was  a  beach,  they 
consulted  as  to  whether  they  could  run  the 
ship  safely  into  it.  So  they  cast  off,  and 
abandoned  the  anchors,  and  at  the  same  time 
unlashed  the  gear  of  the  steering  oars, 
hoisted  the  foresail  to  the  wind  and  headed 
for  the  beach.  They  got,  however,  into  a 
kind  of  channel,  and  there  the  ship  ran 
aground.  The  bow  stuck  fast  and  could  not 
be  moved,  while  the  stern  began  breaking 
up  under  the  strain. 

"  The  advice  of  the  soldiers  was  that  the 
prisoners  should  be  killed,  for  fear  any  of 
them  should  swim  away  and  make  their 
escape. 
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"But  Captain  Julius,  anxious  to  save 
Paul,  prevented  their  carrying  out  their  in- 
tentions, and  ordered  that  those  who  could 
swim  should  be  the  first  to  jump  into  the 
sea,  and  try  to  reach  the  shore ;  and  as  to  the 
rest,  that  some  should  get  on  planks,  and 
others  cling  to  different  pieces  of  the  ship. 
In  these  various  ways  every  one  managed  to 
get  safely  ashore. 

"When  we  were  all  safe,  we  found  out 
that  the  island  was  called  Malta. 

"The  natives  showed  us  extraordinary 
kindness,  for  they  lit  a  fire  and  took  us  all 
under  shelter,  because  it  had  come  on  to  rain 
and  was  cold.  Paul  had  gathered  a  quan- 
tity of  dry  sticks  and  laid  them  on  the  fire, 
when  a  viper,  driven  out  by  the  heat,  fas- 
tened on  his  hand.  When  the  natives  saw 
the  creature  hanging  from  his  hand,  they 
said,  one  to  another : 

"  *  Evidently  this  man  is  a  murderer,  for 
though  he  has  been  saved  from  the  sea.  Jus- 
tice has  not  allowed  him  to  live.' 

"However,  Paul  shook  the  creature  off 
into  the  fire  and  was  none  the  worse. 

"The  natives  were  expecting  inflamation 
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to  set  in,  or  that  he  would  suddenly  fall 
dead ;  but  after  waiting  for  a  long  time,  and 
seeing  nothing  unusual  happening  to  him, 
they  changed  their  minds  and  said  that  he 
was  a  God." 


A  Spoiled  Dog 

ONE  morning  as  Robert  Moffat  was 
leaving  the  mission  station  at  Ku- 
ruman  in  South  Africa,  he  met  a 
Bechuana  man  coming  toward  the  house. 
The  man's  face  was  so  sad  that  the  great 
missionary  stopped  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"You  are  in  trouble,  my  friend,"  he  said; 
"tell  me  what  it  is." 

"Oh,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "it's  my  dog. 
You  remember  my  good  dog  that  guarded 
the  sheep?  He  was  so  fierce  and  so  full  of 
courage  he  could  drive  off  any  wild  beast 
that  might  come.  But  now  he  is  spoiled.  I 
might  as  well  have  lost  him." 

"Why,  what  has  happened  to  him?  " 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  he  got  hold 
of  my  New  Testament  and  tore  it  to  pieces 
and  then  ate  up  most  of  the  leaves." 
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"  Well,  never  mind  about  that,  my  friend. 
You  shall  have  another  Testament  at  once." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you.  But  what 
shall  I  do  with  my  dog  ?  He  was  such  a 
fighter!  But  you  know  the  New  Testament 
makes  people  full  of  love  and  gentleness, 
and  my  dog  has  eaten  so  much  of  it,  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  more  fight  in  him." 

So  real  was  the  man's  distress  that  for  a 
time  it  was  impossible  to  comfort  him.  But 
by  and  by,  after  Mr.  Moffat  patiently  ex- 
plained to  him  that  eating  the  leaves  of 
God's  book  could  not  change  a  man's  na- 
ture, much  less  a  dog's,  he  went  away  satis- 
fied.— Adapted  from  Children's  Work  for 
Children, 
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AT  Luebo,  in  the  Kongo  Independent 
State  in  Central  Africa,  we  have 
"  had  some  very  bright  young  Chris- 
tians from  among  the  very  young  people. 

1  From  "  Missionary  Problems  in  Central  Africa,"  by 
the  Rev.  De  Witt  C.  Snyder,  M.  D.  Reprinted  from  The 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  editor. 
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Among  these  were  four  whose  stories  are 
especially  interesting. 

It  was  difficult  for  us  to  remember  their 
native  names,  so  we  renamed  them  Dick  and 
Polly,  John  and  Bella. 

The  first  two  were  our  personal  servants 
and  were  inseparable.  The  other  two 
worked  on  the  station,  and  were  also  always 
together. 

John  was  unique.  Other  boys  were  bad  in 
spots.  John  was  bad  through  and  through. 
He  cared  for  no  one,  and  each  missionary 
tried  in  vain  to  win  his  heart.  He  resented 
kindness,  showed  not  the  least  gratitude, 
and  was  so  lazy  that  in  comparison  other 
lazy  natives  seemed  diligent  and  quick. 

During  the  daytime  he  would  lie  around 
in  the  dirt,  so  that  his  body  was  a  home  for 
fleas  and  other  vermin.  The  "jiggers"  ac- 
tually ate  his  toes  off,  and  to-day  he  has  not 
a  toe  on  either  foot. 

John's  besetting  sin  was  stealing  chickens. 
We  traced  him  one  night,  and  found  him 
half  a  mile  from  the  station,  seated  alone  by 
himself,  around  him  the  dense,  black  forest, 
lit  only  here  and  there  by  the  eyes  of  a 
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prowling  leopard  or  by  the  bright  orbs  of  a 
passing  python.  Why  they  never  killed 
him  is  marvellous. 

He  had  built  a  small  fire  of  sticks,  and, 
naked  as  when  he  came  into  the  world,  sat 
before  it  with  his  feet  in  the  ashes.  In  his 
hand  he  held  a  chicken,  which  he  had  killed 
and  partly  stripped  of  its  feathers.  No  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  draw  the  fowl,  and 
he  held  it  by  the  legs  over  the  fire,  gently 
roasting  it.  Not  a  gleam  of  intelligence  lit 
up  his  face,  and  one  could  easily  imagine 
that  he  was  asleep,  save  for  the  fact  that  his 
eyes  shone  with  a  peculiar  lustre.  When  it 
was  sufficiently  cooked,  he  ate  as  a  dog 
would,  tearing  the  flesh  off  with  his  teeth. 

It  was  next  to  impossible  to  keep  John  at 
home.  We  tried  every  way  we  could  think 
of — ^kindness,  love,  persuasion,  threats — 
but  all  were  of  no  avail. 

At  last  we  resolved  to  lock  him  up,  but 
during  the  night  he  dug  with  his  hands  a 
hole  under  the  walls  of  the  house  and  es- 
caped, together  with  another  chicken!  He 
was  caught,  brought  back,  and  again  locked 
up.     This    time   a  chain   was    padlocked 
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around  his  ankles,  but  the  next  morning  he 
^as  gone  and  with  him  a  chicken  ! 

During  the  day  the  lock  and  chain  were 
found  beside  a  big  rock  at  least  a  mile  from 
the  station.  He  had  dragged  himself  over 
the  ground  until  he  had  found  a  rock  and  a 
convenient  stone,  and  had  literally  smashed 
the  brass  lock  to  pieces. 

It  was  several  days  before  we  caught  him, 
and  then  one  of  the  missionaries  decided  to 
lock  him  up  in  his  cook-house,  which  was  a 
very  strong  one.  His  hands  were  securely 
tied  together,  and  his  feet  were  bound  fast. 
We  found  him  there  the  next  morning,  but 
during  the  night  he  had  in  some  way  wrig- 
gled himself  to  the  top  of  the  stove,  where 
he  had  managed  to  rise  to  his  feet,  and  was 
industriously  chewing  away  at  a  piece  of 
smoked  halibut  that  hung  from  the  ceiling. 
He  did  not  act  thus  because  he  was  starving, 
for  we  gave  him  plenty  to  eat. 

One  day,  by  accident,  John  broke  his  arm. 
I  did  it  up  properly  and  told  him  he  must 
keep  his  arm  in  a  sling.  The  next  morning 
he  was  gone,  and  a  chicken  ! 

We  instituted  search,  and  at  noon  he  was 
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brought  in,  his  arm  flopping  helplessly  at 
his  side,  without  a  sign  of  bandage  or 
splints.  We  set  the  arm  again,  and  tied  him 
fast  to  his  bed.  The  next  morning  found 
him  away  again  and  the  mission  one  hen  the 
less. 

When  evening  came  the  people  brought 
John  in  again,  minus  the  bandage  and 
splints.  This  time  we  put  him  in  a  strait- 
jacket,  and  kept  him  tied  fast  until  the  arm 
was  well.  I  fed  him  with  a  spoon  during 
all  the  time,  and  laboured  for  his  soul  as 
never  before.  He  talked  beautifully,  and  I 
felt  that  at  last  he  was  saved.  But,  alas!  for 
our  fond  hopes.  No  sooner  was  he  free 
than  John  and  the  chickens  again  disap- 
peared together  I 

But  the  day  at  last  came  when  John  was 
truly  converted,  and  since  that  time  he  has 
been  a  changed  boy.  The  chickens  as  well 
as  the  missionaries  could  henceforth  sleep 
peacefully  through  the  night.  To-day  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Young  People's  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavour,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Sheppard  is  a  hard,  earnest 
worker  for  Christ, 
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Building  a  Bridge  for  a  Dinner^ 

THERE  are  several  varieties  of  ants 
in  Africa,  but  those  which  give  the 
most  trouble  are  the  famous  termite, 
known  as  the  white  ant,  and  a  little  reddish- 
brown  fellow,  called  the  "  siafu."  The  for- 
mer devote  themselves  to  your  property,  the 
latter  to  yourself. 

The  white  ant  lives  in  quite  pretentious 
style,  building  for  himself  huge,  dome-like 
hills  of  clay,  which  sometimes  attain  a  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  These  are  honey- 
combed with  galleries,  the  sides  of  which  are 
of  an  exceedingly  hard  substance,  made  by 
mixing  a  kind  of  glueish  spittle  with  the 
clay. 

I  had  a  very  good  mackintosh  which  I 
prized  very  highly,  as  it  had  been  given  me 
by  the  young  people  of  L . 

I  went  on  a  journey  which  would  occupy 

iFrom  "Sketches  from  the  Dark  Continent,"  by  Willis 
R.  Hotchkiss,  Friends  Bible  Institute  Press,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  author  and  pub- 
Usher. 
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about  a  week,  so  I  took  the  precaution  to 
hang  the  coat  from  the  rafters,  being  care- 
ful that  it  was  several  inches  from  the  wall. 
This  did  not  deter  them,  however.  Up  the 
wall  they  came,  attracted  doubtless  by  the 
smell,  and  stopping  opposite  the  coat,  delib- 
erately set  to  work  building  a  bridge  of  mud 
right  across  the  intervening  space  to  the 
coveted  prize.  When  I  returned,  the  care- 
fully treasured  coat  was  plastered  with  mud 
and  riddled  with  holes. 

Of  course,  after  a  few  such  experiences, 
we  learn  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  how  to 
circumvent  these  voracious  little  creatures, 
but  they  are  always  an  incentive  to  careful- 
ness. 

The  Spotted  Tiger  Foiled^ 

MY  camp  was  pitched  in  a  valley  be- 
tween mountains  towering  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  I  had 
been  instructing  a  little  Christian  congrega- 
tion there,  and  preaching  in  the  surrounding 
villages  for  several  days. 

1  From  "  The  Cobra's  Den,'*  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Chamber- 
lain, M.  D.,  D.  D. 
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It  was  necessary  to  move  camp  that  day 
to  another  group  of  Christian  villages  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  many  miles 
around  by  a  tortuous  route  through  the  val- 
leys. I  had  much  writing  to  do,  and  did  not 
wish  to  spare  time  for  a  circuitous  journey, 
so  despatched  my  tent  and  camp  equipage 
in  the  early  morning,  and  sent  word  to  the 
people  that  I  would  hold  a  meeting  in  the 
central  village  that  evening  at  dusk.  My 
pony  was  to  meet  me  at  the  east  foot  of  the 
mountain,  to  take  me  three  miles  to  my  new 
camp. 

Spending  a  good  part  of  the  day  quietly 
writing  letters,  I  walked  up  the  mountain- 
side in  the  afternoon,  by  a  footpath  that  I 
knew. 

Half-way  up  I  stopped  to  rest  under  a 
banyan-tree,  or  jungle-fig  tree,  where  a 
year  before,  a  native  farmer,  running  down 
the  path,  had  come  upon  an  old  she-bear  and 
her  cub,  eating  the  wild  figs.  The  old  bear, 
thinking  he  was  rushing  for  her  cub,  sprang 
upon  him,  hugged  him,  and  badly  mangled 
his  right  arm,  until  her  cub  had  vanished  in 
the  bushes,  when  she  left  him  and  followed 
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it.  The  man  was  brought  into  my  hospital, 
and  though  it  was  a  question  for  weeks 
whether  he  would  regain  the  use  of  his  arm, 
he  finally  did  so. 

There  are  many  wild  beasts  inhabiting 
these  mountain  jungles:  wild  boar,  deer, 
Indian  elk,  hyenas,  jackals,  wolves,  an  occa- 
sional striped  tiger  and  more  spotted  ones. 

The  spotted  tigers  have  spots  like  a  leop- 
ard, but  are  not  leopards,  for  they  have 
claws  like  a  tiger  and  cannot  climb  trees  like 
a  leopard.  In  size  they  are  between  a  royal 
tiger  and  a  leopard.  In  disposition  and 
habits  they  are  tigers  and  have  a  tiger's 
strength.  In  our  region  the  spotted  tigers 
do  much  more  damage  than  the  striped  ones, 
as  they  are  much  more  numerous.  If  one 
gets  a  taste  of  human  blood,  nothing  else 
will  satisfy  it. 

We  usually  carry  arms  through  these 
mountain  jungles,  but  that  day  I  had  none. 

It  was  about  one  hour  before  sundown  of 
a  cloudy,  drizzly  afternoon.  I  had  my 
double  umbrella,  black  inside  and  white 
outside,  for  fending  off  both  sun  and  rain, 
but  had  closed   it   over  my   hand;   to   go 
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through  a  narrow  opening  in  the  bushes. 
I  had  crossed  a  little  open  grass-plot,  and 
was  just  entering  a  narrow  foot  path 
through  the  jungle  that  would  take  me 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  I 
was  to  meet  my  pony. 

Suddenly  a  spotted  tiger  sprang  into 
the  path  and  disputed  passage.  I  saw  at 
once  what  he  wanted;  only  great  hunger 
impels  these  tigers  to  come  out  during  the 
day.  He  had  had  no  breakfast,  and 
wanted  missionary  meat  for  supper ! 

I  did  not  wish  him  to  have  it.  I  had  an 
appointment  for  that  evening  with  the 
people  of  three  villages,  and  wished  to  keep 
it.  He  stood  in  the  path,  glaring  at  me.  I 
eyed  him  intently,  and  gaining  his  eye, 
held  it  while  I  formed  my  plan. 

It  is  always  best,  in  a  scrimmage,  to  be 
the  attacking  party.  My  grandmother  used 
to  teach  me  that  everything  would  come  in 
use  within  seven  years,  if  you  only  kept  it. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  gone  out  among 
an  Indian  tribe  in  Michigan,  and  learned 
their  war-whoop. 

I   had    kept  it.  for    thrice   seven  years, 
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but  it  proved  trebly  serviceable  then. 
Springing  suddenly  toward  the  tiger,  I 
raised  this  war-whoop,  and  at  the  same 
time  put  up  my  double  umbrella. 

What  it  was  that  could  so  suddenly 
change  a  perpendicular  dark  figure  into  a 
circular  white  one,  and  at  the  same  time 
emit  such  an  unearthly  yell,  the  tiger  did 
not  know.  He  stood  his  ground,  however, 
until  I  dashed  forward,  and  suddenly 
shutting  the  umbrella,  raised  it  to  strike 
him  over  the  head. 

It  seemed  suddenly  to  occur  to  him  that 
I  was  the  more  dangerous  animal  of  the 
two,  and  that  one  of  us  had  better  run.  As 
I  did  not,  he  did.  Springing  aside  over  a 
bush,  he  made  for  the  crest  of  the  hill  over 
which  I  had  just  come.  The  crest  con- 
sisted of  granite  slabs  and  mosses,  thrown 
up  perpendicularly  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature.  From  a  crevice  in  these  there  had 
grown  a  banyan-tree  whose  branches 
spread  out  over  their  tops.  Between  the 
leaves  and  the  rocks  in  one  place,  I  could 
see  the  sky  in  a  circle  as  large  as  a  bicycle 
wheel. 
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For  this  the  tiger  made.  His  spring 
was  the  neatest  specimen  of  animal  motion 
I  had  ever  seen.  His  fore-paws  were 
stretched  straight  out  and  he  had  his  nose 
between  them.  His  hind  feet  were 
stretched  equally  straight,  and  between 
them  his  tail.  Straight  as  an  arrow,  he 
went  through  that  opening. 

I  knew  that  about  twenty  feet  down  on 
the  other  side  he  would  strike  on  grassy 
ground,  and  that  that  slope  led  down  to  a 
little  stream,  which  my  path  crossed  again 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below. 

Wishing  to  make  the  subjugation  com- 
plete, I  scrambled  up  to  this  open  place. 
Looking  through  the  leaves  at  the  side  of 
the  opening,  I  saw  the  tiger  trotting  down 
the  slope,  but  looking  around  every  now 
and  then,  evidently  wondering  whether  he 
had  done  a  wise  thing  in  running  away. 

Putting  my  head  with  its  big,  white  sun- 
hat  into  the  opening,  I  once  more  raised 
the  war-whoop.  Down  he  dashed  again, 
with  impetuosity.  Withdrawing  my  head 
until  he  slackened  his  pace,  I  repeated  the 
operation.    On  he  dashed,  and  so   eontin- 
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ued,  until  I  had  seen  him  cross  the  stream, 
and  go  up  into  the  woods  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley.  Then,  feeling  sure  that 
I  would  see  no  more  of  him  that  day,  I 
wended  my  way  three  miles  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  mounted  my  pony,  and  kept  my 
appointment. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  such  inci- 
dents are  not  common  in  our  preaching 
tours. 

I  have  never  known  of  a  missionary  be- 
ing seriously  injured  by  ravenous  beasts  or 
venomous  reptiles.  But  such  an  incident 
forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  protection 
promised  in  the  last  few  verses  of  the  gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Mark  in  connection 
with  the  giving  of  the  Great  Commission, 
and  that  promise  is  wonderfully  fulfilled. 

A  Noisy  Bed-Fellow 

ONE  night  when  Dr.  Grenf  ell  was  on 
one  of  his  famous  medical  mission- 
ary journeys  in  Labrador,  he  was 
obliged  to  stay  all  night  at  a  small,  over- 
crowded house  where  there  was  no  place 
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for  him  to  sleep  except  the  top  of  a 
chicken-coop. 

The  heroic  doctor  was  used  to  hardships 
and  could  sleep  no  matter  what  the 
bed. 

But  unfortunately,  a  rooster  in  the  coop 
beneath  him  woke  up  and  began  to  make 
a  great  disturbance.  The  weary  mission- 
ary was  in  great  need  of  sleep,  but  the 
noisy  bird  seemed  determined  not  to  let 
him  have  it. 

What  should  be  done  ?  It  would  be  easy 
to  wring  the  rooster's  neck  and  stop  the 
noise,  but  this  was  not  to  be  thought  of  in 
a  land  where  fowls  are  scarce.  At  length 
Grenfell  thought  of  a  plan. 

Reaching  down  between  the  slats,  he 
grabbed  the  rooster  by  the  neck,  tight 
enough  to  keep  it  still,  yet  not  to  strangle 
it.  This  worked  like  a  charm  and  Grenfell 
soon  dozed  off.  But  by  and  by,  as  his 
sleep  grew  sounder,  his  grasp  relaxed  a 
little. 

"  Cock-a-doodle-do  ! "  began  the  rooster, 
delighted  to  find  itself  free.  "  Cock-a- 
do   " 
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Alas!  for  the  rooster.  The  first  note 
aroused  the  sleeping  missionary,  his  grasp 
tightened  again,  and  once  more  the  indig- 
nant bird  found  itself  unable  to  make  a 
sound, 

Grenfell  was  soon  asleep  again  and  once 
more  his  grasp  relaxed. 

"Squawk!    Sq "  began  the  rooster, 

only  to  find  itself  again  cut  off. 

Again  and  again,  through  the  long 
night,  this  performance  was  repeated.  In 
the  morning  the  rooster  had  a  stiff  neck, 
but  it  was  still  alive,  and  the  weary  doctor 
had  slept — ^but  only  a  little  1 

A  Rhinoceros  Hunt^ 

MY   first   months   in   Africa   were 
troublous  ones.     My  life  was  in 
constant  jeopardy. 
The  natives,  supposing  me  to  be  a  gov- 
ernment   official,    thought    I    would    have 
soldiers    with    me    directly,   but   as  time 
elapsed  and  these  did  not  appear,  they  be- 

iFrom  "Sketches  from  the  Dark  Continent,"  Friends 
Bible  Institute  Press,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Reprinted  by  kind 
permission  of  both  author  and  publisher. 
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gan  to  discuss  the  best  means  of  ridding 
themselves  of  the  white  man. 

At  last  they  informed  me  that  they  had 
decided  to  give  me  three  days  to  get  out. 
If  I  remained  they  would  kill  me  and  burn 
down  the  station.  I  sent  back  word  that  I 
was  there  to  tell  them  about  God  and  I 
intended  to  stay.  Seeing  they  did  not 
frighten  me,  they  resorted  to  the  plan  of 
starving  me  out,  and  issued  an  order  that 
any  one  found  bringing  food  to  me  was  to 
be  put  to  death.  For  over  a  month  this 
was  rigidly  enforced. 

All  this  was  overcome  in  a  very  unusual 
manner.  A  peculiarity  of  the  people, 
which  is  sometimes  amusing,  is  that  they 
are  not  at  all  averse  to  asking  a  favour  of 
you,  even  though  they  are  at  sword  points 
with  you. 

It  happened  that  a  couple  of  rhi- 
noceri  had  been  committing  depredations 
among  the  fields  of  the  natives  not  far 
away,  trampling  and  destroying  the  crops, 
besides  being  a  menace  to  life  itself. 
Accordingly  a  deputation  waited  upon  me, 
begging  me  to  go  with  a  party  on  a  hunt. 
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Friday,  the  3rd  inst.,  was  the  time  set,  but 
word  had  been  sent  postponing  the  hunt, 
as  the  animals'  haunts  were  about  two 
miles  away. 

Early  Friday  morning  I  called  my  men 
to  worship,  and  had  just  set  them  about 
their  several  tasks,  when  the  stillness  was 
broken  by  a  great  yelling  from  the  hillside 
just  across  the  river.  We  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  it,  thinking  it  was  a  drinking  party, 
until  Mutu  Nyaa,  our  staunch  old  friend, 
came  running  up,  accompanied  by  a  boy 
crying  out  that  the  "Mbuzya"  was  just 
over  the  hill  yonder  (about  half  a  mile 
away) .  I  told  him  to  run  and  make  sure, 
sending  the  boy  back  if  it  was  so.  He  had 
not  gone  far,  however,  before  it  became 
evident  that  the  crowd  yonder  was  looking 
for  the  "  white  man,"  and  at  their  entreaty 
he  came  back  at  once. 

It  began  to  dawn  on  me  that  possibly 
God  had  a  purpose  in  all  this,  so  taking  my 
rifle,  which  Viu  had  already  brought  from 
the  house,  accompanied  by  Rashidi  with 
another  rifle,  we  set  out  on  a  run,  down  the 
path,   across   the  river,   and    up  the  hill. 
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Plunging  across  a  cornfield  and  gaining 
the  top,  a  magnificent  sight  met  our  eyes. 

Every  hilltop,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
was  black  with  people,  and  such  a  deafen- 
ing, ear-splitting  clamour  one  seldom 
hears.  It  was  a  very  foolish  proceeding, 
for  it  could  not  but  excite  the  brutes  and 
make  them  still  more  dangerous,  and  they 
are  bad  enough  at  best. 

Before  us  lay  a  deep,  narrow  gully,  and 
the  steep  hillside  beyond  was  covered  with 
a  thick  growth  of  bushes  in  which  the 
rhino  had  taken  refuge.  The  natives  had 
given  him  a  wide  berth  and  seemed  para- 
lysed with  fear.  Crossing  the  gully,  we 
made  our  way  cautiously  up  the  hill,  peer- 
ing into  every  bush.    Near  the  top  a  young 

man  motioned  that  he  would    show    me 

•  

where  the  prey  was.  This  done,  he  disap- 
peared and  I  saw  him  no  more.  He  could 
hardly  be  blamed  for  putting  no  confi- 
dence in  his  bow  and  arrows,  for  the  big 
animal  made  a  formidable  appearance, 
standing  there  with  his  great  ungainly 
head  swinging  from  side  to  side,  evidently 
much  excited  by  the  noise. 
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The  African  rhinoceros  is  unquestion- 
ably the  homeliest  brute  that  lives  and 
probably  the  hardest  to  kill.  This  particu- 
lar fellow  measured  ten  feet  in  length  and 
six  feet  in  height. 

Attached  to  his  ponderous  bulk  is  a 
hideous  head  with  little  eyes,  which  are  no 
larger  than  a  man's.  On  his  snout  are  two 
formidable  horns,  one  back  of  the  other, 
the  front  one  measuring  two  feet  or  more, 
the  other  about  half  as  much.  These  are  his 
weapons  of  attack.  His  defensive  armour 
is  a  hide  an  inch  thick,  and  so  hard  that  a 
bullet  striking  him  at  any  great  range  will 
glance  off  as  from  armour  plate. 

The  bush  was  so  dense  that  I  could  not 
get  a  shot  in  behind  the  ear  as  desired,  so  I 
had  to  risk  one  in  front,  a  bad  place,  owing 
to  the  horns.  The  first  shot  took  off  Half 
the  front  horn  and  buried  itself  squarely 
in  the  centre  of  his  head,  whereupon  he  set 
up  a  fearful  snorting  and  tramped  round 
and  round  in  his  tracks.  The  next  one 
was  planted  in  the  side  of  his  head.  Still 
he  did  not  drop,  but  made  off  in  the  op- 
posite direction  at  full  speed. 
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The  natives  were  simply  frenzied  when 
they  saw  the  trail  of  blood,  and  with  a  yell 
started  in  pursuit.  Over  fields,  through 
bushes,  across  streams,  we  sped  at  break- 
neck speed.  Finally,  about  a  mile  away, 
we  came  upon  him  in  another  clump  of 
bushes.  When  I  arrived  every  hilltop 
and  tree  within  seeing  distance  was 
crowded  with  an  excited  throng.  I  had 
to  stand  for  a  little  and  take  it  in,  so 
grandly,  wildly  magnificent  it  was  ! 

I  prayed  mightily  that  God  would  give 
me  the  hearts  of  that  multitude  through 
that  day's  work.  And  He  did.  It  seemed 
hke  a  crisis  in  the  work  of  God  at  Kilungu 
station.  For  weeks  past  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  us,  and  now  the  Lord 
had  thrust  before  me  an  opportunity  of 
ridding  them  of  a  great  danger.  It  was 
a  tremendously  solemn  moment,  for  it 
seemed  as  though  my  whole  work  hung  on 
the  issue.  And  God  did  not  permit  His 
servant  to  be  put  to  shame  before  the 
heathen  that  day. 

[The  first  care  of  every  rhino  Hunter  is  to 
look  about  for  a  means  of  escape  in  case 
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the  animal  should  take  it  into  his  dull  head 
to  charge.  Close  by  was  a  splendid  tree 
for  the  purpose,  but  it  had  been  appropri- 
ated by  a  crowd  of  young  natives.  These 
were  sent  to  a  tree  farther  away.  Rashidi 
was  then  posted  in  the  top,  Viu  next,  and 
Mutu  Nyaa  last,  leaving  a  convenient 
limb  vacant  for  me  in  case  of  need.  Re- 
moving my  shoes,  I  crept  up  to  within 
fifty  yards,  whence  his  huge  body  could 
just  be  made  out  through  a  net- work  of 
branches,  and  taking  careful  aim  at  his 
head,  I  fired. 

If  ever  I  prayed  for  steadiness  of  aim, 
I  did  then.  I  felt  that  my  target  was  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  this  rebellious  people 
rather  than  the  animal  before  me,  and  I 
must  win  1  And  I  did  !  Not  a  sound  fol- 
lowed the  shot,  and  I  knew  that  God  had 
heard  my  cry. 

I  shouted  to  the  nearest  natives,  "Ak- 
wangamika  !"  (he  is  dead)  and  then  there 
was  a  stampede.  The  scene  that  followed 
beggars  description.  From  every  direc- 
tion the  frenzied  mob  broke  through  the 
thicket  and  surrounded  the  fallen  giant  of 
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the  plains.  The  din  was  terrific,  everybody 
telling  everybody  else  just  how  it  hap- 
pened. 

White  man's  stock  took  a  big  rise!  Hu- 
man nature  at  the  bottom  is  much  the  same 
the  world  over.  One  little  fellow,  with  true 
boyish  instinct,  edged  up  close  and  laid  his 
hand  on  my  rifle.  I  saw  the  longing  that 
was  unexpressed,  yielded  it  to  him,  and 
knew  that  the  boy's  heart  was  henceforth 
mine. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  natives 
would  not  touch  the  meat — at  least  those 
in  this  district — for  the  women  declared 
that  the  cattle  would  die  and  rain  would 
not  come  if  it  were  touched,  so  the  elders 
in  council  decided  accordingly.  But  they 
came  from  Nzawi,  twelve  miles  away,  and 
carried  off  loads  of  it. 

Next  day  a  long  file  of  men  came  into 
the  station,  each  one  bearing  a  small  bag 
of  millet  and  beans  as  a  present. 

The  battle  against  prejudice  and  sus- 
picion had  been  won,  and  I  learned  that  one 
may  even  shoot  a  rifle  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  that  such  a  small  matter  as  killing  a 
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rhinoceros  may  tend  to   the   advancement 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 


Treading  on  a  Serpent 

THE  first  woman  missionary  of  mod- 
ern times  was  Hannah  Marshman, 
wife  of  Joshua  Marshman,  who 
with  Carey  and  Ward  formed  the  famous 
Baptist  Brotherhood  at  Serampore,  India. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  Janu- 
ary, 1805,  she  tells  of  an  encounter  with  a 
serpent,  which  reveals  something  of  the 
brave  and  heroic  spirit  in  which  she  met  all 
trials.  Many  a  woman  would  have  been 
prostrated  by  such  an  experience. 

"On  Friday  evenings,  after  worship," 
she  says,  **we  generally  meet  to  sup  and 
chat  and  hear  the  Calcutta  news — this  be- 
ing the  evening  that  Brother  Carey  comes 
home. 

"As  I  was  returning  across  to  our  own 
house  I  trod  on  a  serpent,  which  twisted 
round  my  leg  and  gave  my  heel  a  hard 
smack.  I  shook  it  off  and  felt  no  harm. 
I  had  hold  of  Mr.  Marshman's  arm,   or 
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probably  I  might  have  fallen  down.  Hav- 
ing a  lantern,  I  saw  it  make  its  way  into 
the  grass  and  went  home  a  little  terrified, 
but  much  more  surprised. 

"  *  Unhurt,  on  serpents  ye  shall  tread. 
When  found  in  duty's  way.* 


us  ? 


Will  any  one  say  the  Lord  is  not  among 


A  Wrestle  with  a  Leopard 

WHILE  working  among  the  Hot- 
tentots in  South  Africa,  John 
Henry  Schmidt,  the  Moravian 
missionary,  had  an  encounter  with  a  leop- 
ard that  reads  very  much  like  the  story  of 
David  defending  his  father's  sheep  from 
the  lion  and  the  bear.  ^ 

The  flocks  of  the  station  were  constantly 
ravaged  by  hyenas,  and  in  August,  1811, 
so  many  sheep  and  goats  were  carried  off 
that  Schmidt  started  out  with  a  party  of 
natives  to  rid  the  place  of  the  troublesome 
beasts. 

iSee  I.  Sam.,  17:34-36, 
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Early  in  the  hunt  a  hyena  was  wounded, 
but  it  escaped  in  the  bush  and  could  not  be 
found.  After  a  long  and  fruitless  search, 
the  chase  was  about  to  be  abandoned,  when 
suddenly  the  dogs  began  to  bark  and  a 
great  shout  arose  from  the  people. 

Thinking  the  hyena  had  at  last  been  dis- 
covered, Schmidt  gave  his  horse  in  charge 
of  a  native  and  started  on  foot  for  the 
spot.  What  was  his  dismay  to  find  that 
the  dogs  had  started  a  leopard! 

Terrified  beyond  measure,  all  the  Hot- 
tentots fled,  except  one  man,  whose  name 
was  Philip.  He  bravely  stood  his  ground 
and  prepared  to  defend  himself.  But  the 
infuriated  beast  instantly  sprang  upon 
him,  pinning  him  down  in  such  a  way  that 
Schmidt  dared  not  shoot  for  fear  of  kill- 
ing him. 

Schmidt's  eiforts  to  aid  the  poor  fellow 
soon  drew  the  leopard's  attention  to  him- 
self. Leaving  its  first  victim,  it  turned 
upon  the  missionary,  attacking  him  at  such 
close  quarters  that  he  could  not  use  his  gun. 
Then  began  a  wrestle  for  life  or  death  that 
could  seemingly  have  but  one  ending. 
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With  uplifted  arm,  Schmidt  succeeded 
in  warding  off  the  first  blow,  but  the  fero- 
cious creature  snapped  its  jaws  around  his 
elbow,  and  with  its  paws  tore  the  clothing 
from  his  breast.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  missionary  managed  to  clutch  its  throat 
with  one  hand  and  grasp  its  f  orepaw  with 
the  other.  Then,  as  in  the  days  of  Sam- 
son, "the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily 
upon  him,"  and  with  more  than  human 
strength,  he  threw  the  huge  beast  to  the 
ground  and  planted  his  knee  on  its 
breast ! 

Philip  was  so  badly  hurt  that  he  could 
give  no  help.  But  his  cries,  mingled  with 
those  of  poor  Schmidt,  soon  brought 
others  to  the  rescue.  One  of  the  natives, 
pointing  his  gun  under  Schmidt's  arm, 
shot  the  leopard  through  the  heart,  and 
the  fearful  struggle  was  over. 

Terribly  torn  and  suffering  intense 
pain,  Schmidt  was  carried  to  his  home.  A 
raging  fever  at  once  set  in,  and  for  many 
days  it  was  thought  he  would  die.  But  by 
and  by  a  change  for  the  better  took  place, 
and  eventually  both  he  and  Philip  entirely 
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recovered    and   were    seemingly   little   the 
worse  for  their  terrible  adventure. 


Ratau  and  the  King's  Dog"^ 

WHILE  travelling  among  the 
Barotse  I  stopped  at  She- 
sheke,  where  I  was  the  guest 
of  Ratau,  a  native  of  some  prominence, 
with  whom  I  had  many  interesting  con- 
versations. 

A  happy  incident  occurred  which  was 
helpful  to  the  old  man.  The  king  had 
commissioned  him  to  buy  for  him  a  very 
expensive  greyhound.  This  Ratau  had 
done,  taking  it  to  Shesheke,  intending  to 
send  it  on  to  the  king.  But  the  dog  broke 
loose  and  made  for  the  road  by  which  it 
had  come.  It  would  have  to  pass  through 
a  country  infested  with  lions,  and  worst  of 
all,  swim  the  Ungwesi  and  Zambesi  rivers, 
in  both  of  which  crocodiles  abound. 

Ratau  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing 
the  dog  again,  and  was  much  cast  down. 

1  From  "  Garenganze ;  or  Seven  Years*  Pioneer  Mission 
Work  in  Central  Africa,"  by  Fred  S.  Arnot. 
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Shortly  before,  a  horse  in  his  care  belong- 
ing to  the  king  had  been  lost,  also  some 
goods.  If  this  dog  did  not  turn  up,  he 
might  as  well  drown  himself.  He  came  to 
me  in  great  distress.  I  tried  to  soothe  him, 
but  he  said: 

"It  is  of  no  use;  I  will  never  see  the  dog 
again." 

The  thought  struck  me  that  this  was  an 
opportunity  given  me  to  prove  the  God  of 
whom  I  had  been  telling  him.  I  prayed 
silently  to  the  Lord  about  it,  and  felt  con- 
fident in  telling  Ratau  that  the  dog  would 
come  back. 

"No,  no,"  he  said,  "no,  no,"  and  soon 
went  away. 

In  about  an  hour  afterwards  the  dog 
came  back.  Some  men  cutting  firewood 
had  met  it  and  turned  it  back.  Poor  Ra- 
tau could  not  find  words  to  thank  me,  and 
express  his  belief  in  the  reality  of  my  God. 

The  news  went  through  all  the  town 
that  the  teacher's  God  had  sent  back 
the  king's  dog.  The  dog  must  have  been 
caught  just  about  the  time  I  asked  the 
Lord  for  it.  Quite  a  lively  interest  sprung 
up.     Ratau   said   that   he   and   his   wives 
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wanted  me  to  have  a  large  meeting  with  all 
his  people  in  the  daytime;  they  all  wanted 
to  hear  so  much. 

"We  listen  to  you  praying  and  singing 
in  the  night,"  he  said  (when  alone  I  forget 
that  the  reed  walls  of  my  house  are  so  thin 
that  every  word  spoken  is  heard  outside), 
"  but  we  want  you  to  speak  to  us  more  dur- 
ing the  daytime." 

God's  Ravens 

WHEN  Krapf,  the  great  mission- 
ary-explorer, was  on  one  of  his 
journeys  in  Eastern  Africa,  his 
wants  were  as  strangely  supplied  as  those 
of  the  prophet  of  old.  The  lion  that  left 
its  prey  and  the  monkeys  that  stored  up 
water  were  as  manifestly  in  the  service  of 
God  as  the  ravens  that  carried  meat  and 
bread  to  Elijah  at  Cherith.  Krapf  tells 
the  story  as  follows: 

"  Our  way  led  us  first  up,  and  then  over, 
a  hill.  When  we  had  descended  it  on  the 
other  side,  we  halted  by  a  brook.  While  we 
were  resting,  we  saw  a  number  of  vultures 
flying  upward  and  downward. 
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"My  servant  ran  immediately  to  the 
spot  and  found  a  great  piece  of  fallow- 
deer,  which  had  been  seized  and  partly  de- 
voured in  the  morning  by  a  lion,  whose 
footprints  were  apparent.  I  was  glad  of 
this  roasting- joint,  as  Kivoi,  the  chief  with 
whom  I  was  travelling,  had  indifferently 
fulfilled  his  promise  of  furnishing  us  pro- 
visions for  the  journey,  and  the  first  day 
we  had  nothing  but  bananas.  After  we 
had  enjoyed  our  venison,  we  continued  our 
journey. 

"The  next  day,  having  encountered  a 
band  of  robbers,  my  servants  threw  away 
all  that  belonged  to  me,  and  I  was  left 
alone  without  a  guide,  without  food,  and 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  water-stations. 

"In  this  difficulty,  I  remembered  that 
Heaven  had  yesterday  caused  a  lion  to  fur- 
nish me  with  food  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  experience  strengthened  and  com- 
forted me.  I  was  now  one  of  God's  poor, 
for  whom  He  could  and  would  provide. 

"My  most  pressing  and  immediate  need 
was  water.  I  was  extremely  thirsty,  and 
had  not  had  anything  to  drink  all  day.    I 
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knew  that  the  Dana  River  was  near  at  hand, 
and  seeing  some  lofty  trees  in  the  distance, 
concluded  it  was  there.  After  a  short 
march,  I  came  to  a  trodden  pathway, 
which  I  followed,  and  soon  saw  the  surface 
of  the  river  gleaming  through  the  trees. 

" '  Praise  and  thanks  be  to  God,'  I  ex- 
claimed; *now  I  can  slake  my  thirst  and 
have  water  in  plenty  for  my  journey !' 

"  After  my  thirst  was  satisfied,  for  want 
of  water-bottles,  I  filled  the  leather  case  of 
my  telescope  as  well  as  the  barrels  of  my 
gun,  which  was  useless  to  me,  as,  earlier  in 
the  day,  I  had  left  the  ramrod  in  the  bar- 
rel of  the  gun  and  fired  it  off,  so  that  I 
could  not  load  again.  After  filling  the 
gun-barrels,  I  stopped  up  the  mouths  with 
grass,  and  with  bits  of  cloth  cut  off  my 
trousers. 

"Revived  by  the  water,  as  nightfall 
came  on,  I  continued  my  journey,  wend- 
ing my  way  through  thick  and  thin,  often 
tumbling  into  little  pits,  or  over  stones  and 
trunks  of  trees.  The  thorns  and  tall  grass 
impeded  me  most  of  all,  and  I  was  trou- 
bled by  the  thoughts   of  the  many   wild 
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beasts  known  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Dana. 

"I  was  so  weary  that  I  determined  to 
lie  down  and  sleep,  even  if  I  were  to  die 
here  in  the  wilderness.  But  I  thought 
straightway  that  in  no  situation  should  man 
despair,  but  do  the  utmost  for  self-preserva- 
tion, and  put  his  trust  in  God  as  to  the  issue. 
So,  taking  courage,  I  marched  forward 
again,  and  about  midnight  came  to  a 
mountain  which  we  had  noticed  in  the  course 
of  our  journey  before.  Believing  myself 
on  the  right  track,  I  lay  down  behind  a 
bush,  for  I  was  so  wearied  I  could  scarcely 
keep  my  feet. 

"Awaking  after  a  few  Hours,  I  started 
on  again,  but  soon  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger 
and  thirst.  The  water  in  my  telescope-case 
had  been  used  up,  and  that  in  the  barrels 
of  my  gun  which  I  had  not  drunk,  had  been 
lost  on  my  way  to  the  mountain,  as  the 
bushes  had  torn  out  the  grass  stoppers.  So 
I  lost  a  portion  of  the  invaluable  fluid  which, 
in  spite  of  its  gunpowder  flavour,  thirst 
had  rendered  delicious. 

"  My  hunger  was  so  great  that  I  tried  to 
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chew  leaves  and  roots  to  stay  it,  and  when 
day  broke,  to  break  my  fast  on  ants.  The 
roar  of  a  lion  would  have  been  music  in  my 
ear,  trusting  he  would  provide  me  with  a 
meal.  Once  I  did  hear  a  lion  roar,  and  im- 
mediately after,  the  cry  of  an  animal.  No 
doubt  the  lion  had  seized  its  prey,  but  the 
cry  was  too  distant  for  me  to  risk  leaving 
my  route. 

"  When  day  fully  dawned  I  found  I  was 
a  long  way  from  the  river.  I  thanked  God 
for  His  preservation  of  me  during  the  night, 
and  commended  myself  to  His  protection 
for  the  coming  day.  Soon  after  I  saw  four 
immense  rhinoceri  feeding  behind  some 
bushes  ahead.  They  stared  at  me,  but  did 
not  move,  and  I  naturally  made  no  attempt 
to  disturb  them.  On  the  whole  I  no  longer 
felt  afraid  of  wild  beasts. 
i  "Coming  to  a  sand-pit  with  a  somewhat 
moist  surface,  like  a  hart  panting  for  the 
water-brooks  I  dug  in  the  sand  for  the  pre- 
cious fluid,  only  to  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment. I  put  some  of  the  moist  sand  in  my 
mouth,  but  this  only  increased  my  thirst. 
About  ten  o'clock  I  began  to  descend  the 
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mountain,  reaching  a  deep  valley  at  noon, 
when  I  came  upon  the  dry  and  sandy  bed 
of  a  river. 

"  Scarcely  had  I  entered  its  bed  when  I 
heard  the  chattering  of  monkeys.  This  was 
a  most  joyful  sound,  for  I  knew  that  there 
must  be  water  whenever  monkeys  appear  in 
a  low-lying  place.  Following  the  course  of 
the  bed,  I  soon  came  to  a  pit  dug  by  mon- 
keys in  the  sand.  In  this  I  found  the  price- 
less water! 

"  I  thanked  God  for  this  gift,  and  having 
quenched  my  thirst,  I  first  filled  my  powder- 
horn,  tying  up  the  powder  in  my  handker- 
chief. Then  I  filled  my  telescope-case  and 
the  barrels  of  my  gun.     .     .    . 

"One  month  later,  weary  and  worn,  I 
reached  my  hut  in  Rabbai  Mpia.  It  had 
long  been  given  out  on  the  coast  that  I  was 
dead;  so  the  joy  of  my  friends  was  propor- 
tionately great  when  they  saw  me  arrive 
alive." 
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Two  Against  One^ 

IN  ONE  of  my  early  journeys  in  South 
Africa  I  had  a  providential  escape 
from  an  African  tiger  and  a  serpent. 

I  had  left  the  wagons  and  wandered  to  a 
distance  among  the  coppice  and  grassy  open- 
ings in  quest  of  game.  I  had  a  small 
double-barrelled  gun  on  my  shoulder,  which 
was  loaded  with  a  ball  and  some  small  shot. 
An  antelope  passed  at  which  I  fired  and  then 
slowly  followed  its  course. 

After  advancing  a  short  distance,  I  saw 
a  tiger-cat  staring  at  me  between  the  forked 
branches  of  a  tree,  behind  which  his  long, 
spotted  body  was  concealed.  He  was  twist- 
ing and  turning  his  tail  like  a  cat  just  go- 
ing to  spring  on  its  prey.  This  I  knew  was 
a  critical  moment,  not  having  a  shot  of  ball 
in  my  gun.  I  moved  about  as  if  in  search 
of  something  on  the  grass,  taking  care  to 
retreat  at  the  same  time. 

1  From     "  Missionary    Labours    and    Scenes    in    South 
Africa,"  by  Robert  Moffat, 
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After  getting,  as  I  thought,  a  suitable 
distance  to  turn  my  back,  I  moved  some- 
what more  quickly,  but  in  my  anxiety  to 
escape  what  was  behind,  I  did  not  see  what 
was  before  until  startled  by  treading  on  a 
large  cobra  di  capello  serpent,  asleep  on 
the  grass. 

Instantly  it  twined  its  body  around  my 
leg,  on  which  I  had  nothing  but  a  thin  pair 
of  trousers.  I  leaped  from  the  spot,  drag- 
ging the  venomous  and  enraged  reptile 
after  me,  and  while  it  was  in  the  act  of 
throwing  itself  into  a  position  to  bite,  with- 
out turning  around  I  threw  my  gun  over 
my  shoulder  and  shot  it! 

Taking  it  by  the  tail,  I  brought  it  to  my 
people  at  the  wagons.  They  examined  its 
bags  of  poison,  and  told  me  that  had  the 
creature  bitten  me,  I  could  never  have 
reached  them  alive.  It  was  fully  six  feet 
long. 
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A  Chase  for  a  Tiger  ^ 

IT  was  in  the  summer  of  1863.  I  was 
on  a  long  preaching  and  Bible-distrib- 
uting tour  up  through  the  native  king- 
dom of  Hyderbad  and  on  into  Central 
India,  where  no  missionary  had  ever  before 
worked. 

After  travelling  since  early  morning,  we 
stopped  about  noon  at  a  village  where  the 
people  seemed  eager  to  hear  us.  For  eight 
hours,  from  two  to  ten  p.  m.,  we  preached 
to  an  ever-growing  audience  of  people 
hastily  gathered  from  many  villages. 

One  of  us  at  a  time  went  away  to  rest, 
and  eat,  while  the  others  set  forth  anew, 
with  more  and  more  incidents,  the  life  and 
work  and  powers  and  mercy  of  the  "God 
Man,"  and  suppUed  them  with  copies  of  the 
Gospels  and  booklets  explaining  them,  which 
they  eagerly  purchased  for  one  dub  each. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  told  them  that  we  must 
lie  down  now  and  rest,  as  we  were  very 

1  From  "  The  Cobra's  Den,"  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Chamber- 
lain, M.  D.,  D.  P, 
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weary  with  our  long  journey  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  with  our  continued  preaching  of 
the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  must  now 
get  some  sleep,  for  we  must  be  again  on 
our  way  at  daylight,  and  they  reluctantly 
withdrew. 

At  the  first  break  of  day,  we  arose,  put 
our  beds,  luggage  and  boxes  of  books  upon 
our  carts,  to  start  upon  another  day^s  march 
and  another  day's  preaching. 

Until  a  fortnight  before,  we  had  been 
wont  to  start  considerably  earlier,  but  as 
we  had  now  entered  a  jungly,  sparsely-pop- 
ulated region,  infested  with  ravenous  beasts, 
prudence  required  that  we  wait  until  the 
day  had  driven  them  back  to  their  lairs. 
Just  as  we  were  starting,  a  group  of  people 
from  the  village  came  up,  saying: 

"  Sirs,  this  is  such  strange  news,  and  so 
good,  if  true,  that  we  have  been  reading 
these  books  all  night,  to  see  if  there  were 
anything  in  them  which  we  did  not  under- 
stand,, so  that  we  could  ask  your  explanation 
before  you  went  on,  for  we  may  never  see 
a  missionary  again." 

And  one  of  them  opened  a  Gospel,  with 
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leaves  turned  down  here  and  there,  and  be- 
gan asking  questions,  while  all  listened 
eagerly  for  the  reply.  Seeing  that  it  would 
take  some  time  to  answer  all  their  questions, 
I  proposed  to  my  native  assistants  to  go  on 
with  the  equipment,  as  we  wished  to  reach 
the  next  village,  some  five  miles  ahead,  be- 
fore the  people  had  gone  out  to  the  fields 
to  work.  I  said  that  I  would  answer  the 
questions  and  then  canter  on  rapidly  and 
overtake  them. 

They  went  on.  I  turned  to  answer  the 
questions,  but  so  many  leaves  were  turned 
down,  and  so  earnestly  did  they  ask 
question  after  question,  that  it  was  fully 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  I  could 
get  away. 

There  were  no  roads  in  that  region.  We 
had  guides  to  show  us  the  most  feasible 
path  from  village  to  village.  For  this  part 
of  our  journey  we  had  low,  narrow  carts 
with  wheels  of  solid  wood  cut  from  the  trunk 
of  a  large  tree,  with  buffaloes  to  draw  them. 

The  guides  were  conducting  the  party 
along  the  dry,  sandy  bed  of  a  crooked  little 
stream  on  the  upper  bank  of  which  the  next 
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village  was  built.  I  struck  the  stream  and 
cantered  up  it  to  overtake  our  party.  As 
usual,  I  kept  a  sharp  watch  of  the  path  and 
of  the  bushes  at  the  side. 

I  had  not  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before 
I  caught  sight  of  the  tracks  of  a  very  large 
tiger,  the  largest  tiger  tracks  I  had  ever  seen. 
We  had  been  in  the  tiger  jungle  now  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  On  the  path  over  which 
we  had  passed  on  the  preceding  day  seven 
people  had  recently  been  killed  and  eaten 
by  "man-eaters,"  as  tigers  are  called  that 
have  tasted  human  blood.  We  had  kept 
blazing  camp-fires  around  our  tent  by  night 
for  ten  days.  But  on  a  bright  day,  especially 
a  bright  morning,  the  tigers  usually  keep  in 
the  jungle,  coming  out  by  day  when  it  is 
cloudy,  or  toward  nightfall. 

The  sun  was  now  up  and  shining  bril- 
liantly. What  could  this  mean?  I  sprang 
from  my  horse  and  kneeled  down  to  examine 
the  tracks  and  see  whether  they  had  been 
made  before  or  after  our  party  had  passed 
There  they  were,  planted  squarely  over  the 
track  of  the  last  cart,  and  evidently  follow- 
ing it! 
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The  mystery  was  explained,  for  by  the 
side  of  the  big  tracks  I  now  found  the 
small  tracks  of  a  tiger  cub.  It  was  an  old 
mother  tiger,  who,  hampered  with  the  care 
of  her  cub,  had  not  been  able  to  get  her 
prey  during  the  night.  In  spite  of  the  sun, 
she  was  now  out  searching  for  breakfast  for 
herself  and  her  child. 

She  was  following  the  carts,  waiting  for 
a  chance  to  spring.  The  tigers  of  these 
jungles  never  spring  into  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple. They  wait  and  lurk  until  one  falls  in 
the  rear,  or  goes  to  one  side,  and  then 
spring  upon  him. 

I  saw  at  once  the  danger  in  which  my 
native  assistants  walking  with  the  carts  were 
placed.  So  long  as  they  kept  together  and 
close  by  the  carts,  they  were  pretty  safe. 
Should  one  of  them  stop  to  quench  his  thirst 
at  a  little  rocky  pool  in  the  side  of  the  river, 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  Mistress  Tiger 
would  be  upon  him,  and  the  little  one  would 
have  a  quaff  of  Christian  preacher's  blood! 

Springing  on  to  my  pony,  I  struck  the 
spurs  into  his  side  and  dashed  forward  furi- 
ously.   In  the  jungle  I  always  carried  a 
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fourteen-inch  navy  revolver,  loaded  with 
rifle  balls.  I  had  practised  until  I  could 
bring  down  a  squirrel  or  a  crow  with  it.  I 
knew  I  might  not  kill  a  tiger,  but  with  ac- 
curate shooting  I  might  blind  or  disable  it. 
At  all  events  I  must  share  the  danger  with 
my  assistants.  Could  I  reach  them  before 
the  tiger  made  its  spring,  I  might  avert  the 
danger.  On  I  dashed  for  a  full  mile.  The 
tracks  were  still  there! 

From  my  unusual  use  of  the  spurs,  my 
faithful  horse  knew  there  was  something 
wrong  and  became  greatly  excited.  The 
second  mile  was  covered  with  leaps  and 
bounds.  With  pistol  ready  cocked  and  my 
eye  on  every  bush,  we  went  flying  over  the 
third  mile.  In  my  anxiety  to  reach  my  men 
in  time,  I  could  scarcely  breathe.  I  knew 
I  must  be  nearing  them.  The  tracks,  big 
and  little,  were  still  there! 

Suddenly  a  sharp  turn  in  the  river  brought 
the  carts  into  sight.  They  were  moving 
peacefully  along,  and  I  could  see  the  four 
native  preachers,  the  cook  and  the  tent  las- 
car  walking  along  together,  close  by  the 
carts.    I  knew  they  were  safe.    I  reined  up 
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my  horse  so  they  should  not  see  me.  I  looked 
and  the  tracks  had  disappeared!  Just  be- 
fore the  bend  I  had  seen  them.  The  tiger 
had  doubtless  been  lurking  there.  As  it 
heard  the  furious  clatter  of  my  horse's  shoes 
on  the  gravel  as  I  turned  the  bend  only  a 
few  rods  back,  it  doubtless  sprang  with  its 
cub  behind  the  bush  on  the  jutting  corner. 
This  was  so  near  as  to  brush  my  stirrup  as  I 
passed.  More  than  likely  its  breath  had 
fallen  on  me  as  I  flew  by  at  too  rapid  a  gait 
for  it  to  spring. 

Keeping  far  enough  back  not  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  party  in  front,  and 
watching  the  jungle  intently  to  see  if  the 
tiger  should  again  appear,  I  lingered  in 
the  rear  for  some  twenty  minutes,  for  my 
horse  to  cool  down.  Though  a  bay,  he  was 
white  with  foam  when  we  passed  the  tiger 
bend,  and  I  knew  that  if  I  joined  the  party 
in  that  condition,  questions  would  be  asked 
which  would  be  hard  to  parry.  I  did  not 
want  them  to  know  what  a  narrow  escape 
they  had  had,  as  we  still  had  a  hundred  miles 
of  tiger  jungle  before  us. 

Presently  joining  them,  I  began  at  once 
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to  tell  about  the  interesting  time  I  had  had 
with  the  people  of  the  last  village  after  they 
had  left.  They  never  knew,  until  we  reached 
home  nearly  four  months  later,  of  their 
danger  and  deliverance  that  morning,  nor 
of  other  dangers,  known  only  to  myself, 
through  which  they  passed  unharmed. 

How  appropriate  sounded  the  ninety-first 
Psalm  that  night  at  our  evening  prayers  in 
our  tent!  Once  again  we  had  felt  the  pres- 
ence of  the  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you." 

A  Feast  of  Fried  Ants^ 

WE  were  seated  on  our  veranda 
in  Petchaburee,  one  beautiful 
evening  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  when  all  at  once  the  air  was 
filled  with  little  winged  creatures  about  as 
large  as  honey  bees.  They  were  attracted 
by  our  lamp  and  swarmed  around  it,  making 
quite  a  cloud.^ 

"M — ^m!"  exclaimed  little  Pun,  one  of 


1  Told  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sturge,  missionary  to  Siam,  in  Over 
Sea  and  Land, 

2  These  were  the  termites  or  white  ants.  They  are 
usually  hatched  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  and 
at  first  are  provided  with  wings. 
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our  schoolboys,  who  happened  to  be  coming 
up  the  path. 

The  queer  sound  showed  how  his  mouth 
watered,  and  his  eyes  fairly  sparkled  with 
delight,  as  he  looked  forward  to  the  feast 
that  was  in  store  for  him.  He  got  together 
some  of  his  little  friends,  and  they  came  with 
pans  and  buckets,  partly  filled  with  water, 
and  scraped  up  the  ants  by  handfuls  as  they 
swarmed  on  the  floor  under  the  lamp.  They 
threw  them  into  the  water,  and,  their  wings 
being  wet,  they  could  not  fly  away.  The 
boys  soon  had  all  they  wanted,  and  before 
many  minutes  had  passed  were  cooking 
them  over  little  fires.  Fried  white  ants 
are  to  the  Siamese  as  great  a  delicacy  as 
oysters  are  to  us. 

Another  time  swarms  of  these  little  visi- 
tors came  in  when  we  were  holding  services 
in  the  chapel.  They  made  such  a  noise  with 
their  thousands  of  tiny  wings  that  it  was 
necessary  to  dismiss  the  people.  The  air  was 
thick  with  them,  thicker  than  during  the 
heaviest  snowstorm  I  ever  saw. 

The  religious  service  was  literally  followed 
by  a  "  feast  of  fat  things."    Shortly  after, 
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one  of  the  natives  very  kindly  brought  us 
a  dish  of  nicely  fried  ants  and  could  not 
understand  why  we  did  not  eat  so  delicious 
a  morsel! 

The  Story  of  a  Speckled  Chicken  ^ 

WE  were  a  family  in  which  the 
Sabbath  was  strictly  kept  from 
all  unnecessary  labour.  The 
care  of  the  cattle  had  its  fixed  duties,  but 
nothing  that  could  be  called  work  was  al- 
lowed; and  Saturday  night,  although  not 
kept  strictly  as  holy  time,  was  the  prepara- 
tion for  Sunday.  The  children  were  bathed, 
the  clothes  laid  out  for  the  morning,  and 
then  there  was  some  reading  in  the  parlour 
before  retiring. 

The  meeting-house  was  nearly  two  miles 
distant,  but  it  was  very  bad  weather,  indeed, 
that  could  keep  us  all  at  home.  The  church 
was  unwarmed,  and  in  very  cold  weather 
our  heroic  sufferings  were  mitigated  by  a 
foot  stove. 

One  of  the  family  always  had  to  remain 

iFrom  "My  Life  and  Times,**  by  Cyrus  Hamlin,  mis- 
sionary to  Turkey. 
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at  home  to  see  to  the  barn  or  the  pasture  and 
its  occupants.  As  little  boys  are  always 
ambitious  to  be  big,  I  insisted,  one  summer 
day,  that  I  would  take  care  of  things  alone, 
and  mother  granted  my  desire. 
I  I  was  diligently  instructed  what  to  do,  and 
my  sister,  Rebecca,  who  was  six  years  older 
than  I,  begged  me  especially  to  be  careful 
not  to  leave  the  great  whey-tub  uncovered 
on  giving  the  pigs  their  whey  at  noon,  for 
her  speckled  chicken  might  get  in  and  be 
drowned.  I  promised  faithfully  to  do  ex- 
actly right,  r- 

That  speckled  chicken  was  quite  a  charac- 
ter. It  was  Rebecca's  property  and  pet,  and 
was  a  large  and  beautiful  chicken.  It  knew 
its  mistress  perfectly  well  and  was  the  pride 
of  all  the  broods. 

Well,  I  dipped  out  the  whey  to  the  pigs. 
I  loved  to  look  at  them  and  see  with  what 
eagerness  they  drank  it  and  wanted  more. 
I  went  off  and  forgot  all  about  the  whey. 
A  long  time  after,  I  thought  of  it  and  ran 
to  the  uncovered  tub.  Woe,  woe,  was  me! 
[There  was  the  speckled  chicken,  its  wings 
spread  out  on  the  fatal  fluid,  dead  I  dead  J 
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"  Oh,  what  a  wicked  boy  I  am! "  was  my 
thought.  "How  Rebecca  will  weep  and 
break  her  heart!" 

I  took  the  chicken  out,  pressed  the  whey 
out  of  its  feathers,  and  laid  it  on  the  hot 
chips  in  the  sun  in  front  of  the  long  wood- 
shed. I  knelt  down  over  it  and  called  upon 
God  to  restore  its  hf e.  I  prayed  earnestly, 
if  ever  I  did,  and  I  promised  if  God  would 
only  restore  that  chicken's  life,  I  would  never 
do  a  naughty  thing  so  long  as  I  should  live. 
I  would  be  the  best  boy  that  ever  was. 

My  soul  was  in  too  great  distress  to  stay 
long  in  one  place,  and  I  ran  into  the  house 
to  find  comfort  there.  Then  I  came  back 
to  the  speckled  beauty  and  knelt  down  by  it. 

It  moved,  and  peeped!  It  came  to  life! 
My  joy  was  delirious.  Before  Rebecca 
came  home  it  had  begun  to  pick  up  crumbs 
like  any  chicken.  I  told  the  whole  story, 
to  the  amusement  of  all. 

As  to  my  promised  goodness,  I  fear  it 
was  like  the  early  dew  and  the  morning 
cloud  that  vanish  away.  But  the  chicken 
story  never  perished. 
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Taking  a  Crocodile's  Supper^ 

ON  one  part  of  our  journey  along 
the  Zambesi  River,  we  were  de- 
pendent entirely  for  food  on  what 
we  might  kill  in  the  bush.  We  were  unfor- 
tunate in  this,  however,  and  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  rather  mean  ways  of 
getting  our  supper. 

Crocodiles  abound  in  this  great  river,  and 
they  are  very  artful.  When  the  larger 
game  come  down  to  drink,  they  creep  up, 
and  seizing  them  by  the  nose,  drag  them 
under  water.  By  this  means  the  crocodiles 
always  have  their  larders  well  supplied. 

It  is  their  custom  to  hide  the  food  thus 
obtained  under  the  river  bank,  and  then 
bring  it  to  the  surface  for  airing  before 
eating, 

I  used  to  He  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and 
watch  these  animals  come  up  with  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  an  antelope.    By  firing  at  their 

iFrom  "Garenganze;  or  Seven  Years'  Pioneer  Mission 
Work  in  Central  Africa,"  by  Fred  S.  Arnot. 
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heads  I  compelled  them  to  drop  their  sup- 
per, which  my  men  picked  up  from  their 
boats,  but  it  afforded  us  anything  but  a 
dainty  feast. 

Once  we  made  for  the  deserted  camp  of 
some  elephant  hunters,  hoping  to  pick  up 
their  scraps.  My  men  got  a  few  bones  to 
boil,  and  I  tried  to  pound  and  boil  for  a 
long  time  a  piece  of  elephant's  skin;  but, 
after  all,  it  was  not  possible  to  eat  it. 


Unharmed  by  Rattlesnakes^ 

IN  the  course  of  his  long  abode  in  the 
wilderness,  David  Zeisberger,  the  great 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  was  often 
delivered  from  the  murderous  hands  of  sav- 
ages; but  his  escapes  from  deadly  serpents 
were  almost  numberless. 

One  of  these  occurred  in  1750.  Return- 
ing from  a  visit  to  Onondaga,  in  the  Seneca 
country,  Zeisberger,  accompanied  by  Bishop 
CammerhofF,  who  had  been  quite  ill,  entered 
a  canoe,  and  floating  down  the  Chemung, 

iFrom  "The  Life  and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger,"  by 
Edmund  de  Schweinitz. 
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passed  into  the  Susquehanna.  Animated 
by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  return  to  the 
settlement,  Zeisberger  propelled  the  canoe 
with  rapid  strokes,  while  Cammerhoff's 
gushing  heart  found  utterance  in  hymns 
of  praise.  A  sign  from  Zeisberger  inter- 
rupted him. 

"See,"  he  whispered,  as  he  guided  the 
canoe  to  the  bank,  "  there  is  a  flock  of  wild 
turkeys  just  perched  for  a  shot!" 

Seizing  his  rifle,  he  crept  noiselessly 
through  a  patch  of  high  grass,  where,  on  a 
sudden,  a  familiar  but  terrible  sound  made 
him  stop  short.  In  the  next  instant  a  gi- 
gantic rattlesnake,  with  distended  jaws, 
darted  toward  him  and  bit  his  leg.  The 
thick  buckskin  leggings  which  he  wore, 
heavily  ornamented  with  fringes,  saved  his 
Kfe. 

The  last  of  sucH  deliverances  occurred 
during  the  summer  of  1807,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  before  his  death.  One  morning, 
as  he  awoke  from  sleep,  he  found  that  a 
huge  rattlesnake  had  been  coiled  up  all 
night  long  beneath  the  pillow  on  which  his 
head  had  been  resting. 
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If  ever  the  promise  given  by  the  Lord 
Jesus,  touching  one  of  the  signs  which 
should  "  follow  them  that  believe,"  namely, 
"  they  shall  take  up  serpents,"  was  fulfilled, 
it  may  be  found  in  David  Zeisberger's  life. 


Mongol  Dogs  "  ' 

WHEN  within  a  short  distance  of 
a  Mongol  tent,  it  is  proper  to 
stop  and  shout '^Wo/tozV^''  (dog). 

This  is  not  meant  to  challenge  the  dogs 
to  combat,  but  to  warn  the  people  of  the 
tent  to  come  out  and  restrain  them.  Mon- 
gol dogs  are  very  savage,  and  without  the 
protection  of  the  tent  people  it  would  be 
rash  and  dangerous  to  attempt  to  advance. 

At  the  cry  of  "Nohoi! "  the  people  in  the 
tent  are  bound  to  come  out  and  protect  the 
traveller.  Until  this  is  done,  horsemen  re- 
main in  the  saddle ;  foot  travellers  keep  the 
dogs  at  bay  as  best  they  can  with  two  sticks. 
The  idea  of  the  two  sticks  is,  I  suppose, 
that  when  a  savage  animal  of  the  pack  lays 

1  From  "  Among  the  Mongols,"  by  the  Rev.  James  Gil- 
mour,  M.  A. 
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hold  of  one,  there  is  another  free  to  lay  about 
with.  He  should  be  careful,  however,  to 
leave  his  sticks  or  whip  outside  the  door. 

While  passing  a  few  weeks  one  autumn 
in  a  cluster  of  tents,  I  went  to  visit  a  friendly 
lama  who  had  invited  me  to  do  so. 

When  we  got  within  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  tent,  the  dogs  set  up  the  usual 
barking,  and  began  to  make  for  us.  The 
noise  soon  brought  out  some  one  who  gave 
the  alarm,  and  the  whole  family  filed  out 
for  our  protection.  A  little  girl,  swift  of 
foot,  gave  chase  to  the  biggest  dog  of  the 
community,  and  overtook  it  just  in  time  to 
head  it  off  from  us. 

He  was  a  huge  brute  with  hanging  jaws, 
and  when  prevented  from  devouring  us, 
walked  slowly  and  sulkily  away,  seeming 
never  once  to  look  towards  us  again.  This 
was  rather  dignified  conduct,  for  Mongol 
dogs  usually  make  frantic  endeavours  to 
seize  strangers,  increasing  in  outcry  and  ve- 
hemence as  the  object  of  their  wrath  ap- 
proaches the  tent. 

Even  after  a  guest  has  been  safely  con- 
veyed into  a  tent,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
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to  see  a  dog  put  his  head  into  a  tent  and 
growl  as  if  he  had  been  unjustly  robbed  of 
his  due.  This  great  fellow,  though,  had  bet- 
ter manners,  and  when  driven  off  by  the  lit- 
tle girl,  busied  himself  smelling  at  herbs  and 
grasses,  as  if  he  had  been  a  born  botanist. 

At  various  distances  from  the  tent,  we 
encountered  various  members  of  the  family, 
restraining  various  individuals  of  the  dog 
community.  As  we  passed  them,  they  fell 
into  rank  behind,  forming  a  kind  of  rear 
guard,  so  that  when  we  got  to  the  tent  door 
we  were  enclosed  in  a  semi-circular  wall  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  outside  of  which 
barked,  in  baffled  rage,  the  sum  total  of  the 
dogs  belonging  to  the  encampment. 

Etiquette  demanded  that  we  should  make 
a  show  of  desiring  the  master  of  the  house 
to  enter  first;  etiquette  also  demanded  that 
he  should  insist  on  our  entering  first.  But 
the  fury  of  the  dogs,  increasing  every  mo- 
ment, made  it  safer  to  cut  this  ceremony 
short.  After  a  momentary  and  feeble  re- 
sistance, we  dropped  our  sticks,  ducked  our 
heads,  and  hurried  into  the  tent,  followed 
by  the  whole  tribe  of  the  family  and  neigh- 
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bours.  The  disappointed  pack  of  yelling 
dogs  slowly  dispersed  and  peace  and  quiet- 
ness ensued. 

We  had  just  finished  the  salutation  cere- 
monies, when  the  barking  and  uproar  of 
the  dogs  outside  indicated  the  approach  of 
another  visitor. 

A  girl  was  being  sent  out  to  see  who  the 
newcomer  was,  when  to  the  intense  astonish- 
ment of  the  Mongols,  and  our  own  great 
amusement,  in  leaped  a  little  white  dog  be- 
longing to  us.  The  doorway  was  instantly 
blocked  by  the  great  heads  and  open  mouths 
of  the  dogs  of  the  place,  through  which  the 
little  adventurer  had  successfully  run  the 
gauntlet.  We  had  left  him  tied  up  in  our 
tent,  but  somehow  he  had  slipped  his  tether, 
run  the  blockade,  and  escaped  by  a  few 
inches  only. 

The  Mongols  were  so  amazed  at  his  pluck 
in  venturing  among  their  pack  of  dogs,  that 
they  were  inclined  to  think  him  uncanny , 
a  suspicion  that  was  manifestly  increased 
when  they  learned  that  such  adventures  and 
escapes  of  our  little  companion  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 
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What  the  Reindeer  Brought 

'FTTIWAS  the  day    before  Christmas, 
I        1893.    Christmas — ^that  was  a  new 

-^  word  to  the  hundreds  of  fur-clad 
boys  and  girls  in  the  Alaskan  mission  schools. 
lYet  they  knew  something  of  what  it  meant, 
for  the  missionaries  had  told  them  about  the 
Shepherds  and  the  Wise  Men  and  the  An- 
gels and  the  Star,  and  best  of  all,  about 
the  Babe  in  the  Manger,  who  came  to  be  the 
King  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

They  had  heard,  too,  that  Christmas  was 
a  time  of  great  joy  to  the  white  people, 
when  gifts  were  given  and  received. 

All  winter  long  they  and  their  families 
had  been  nearly  starving,  so  when  the  mis- 
sionaries told  them  to  hang  up  their  fur 
stockings  very  near  their  beds  on  Christmas 
Eve,  because  Santa  Claus  was  coming  to 
visit  them  for  the  first  time,  there  was  the 
wildest  excitement  in  the  schools. 

I  can  close  my  eyes  and  see  those  funny 
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little  fur  figures  like  dancing  bears,  jump- 
ing about  with  joy,  their  black  eyes  shining 
with  happiness  and  their  red  cheeks  flushed 
redder  than  ever  with  excitement. 

The  missionaries  were  very  busy,  helping 
his  majesty,  old  Santa.  For  each  child  they 
made  a  little  bag  out  of  an  old  flour  sack, 
and  into  it  they  put  eight  lumps  of  white 
sugar,  a  dozen  pieces  of  dried  apple  and 
a  dozen  raisins.  For  each  family  they  pro- 
vided a  tin  can  filled  with  flour,  eight  navy 
biscuits,  a  pint  of  rice,  half  a  pound  of  sugar, 
and  a  third  of  a  pound  of  tea. 

For  one  of  the  villages  where  there  were 
ten  houses  and  about  a  hundred  people,  the 
presents  were  made  up  into  ten  packages, 
all  ready  to  be  distributed. 

Then  the  herders  harnessed  up  one  of  the 
reindeer  teams  and  at  midnight  started  for 
the  village,  half  a  mile  away.  At  the  first 
house  they  stopped  to  take  a  flash-light  pic- 
ture of  the  reindeer  standing  by  the  skin 
window  through  which  a  gleam  of  light 
shone  from  the  oil  lamp  within. 

The  packages  were  to  be  put  in  at  the 
windows,  and  in  order  to  do  this  the  frost 
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had  to  be  dug  from  one  corner.  This  usually 
made  so  much  noise  that  it  awakened  the 
inmates.  For  a  time  they  kept  very  still, 
then,  little  by  little,  old  and  young  went 
softly  to  the  window  for  their  gifts,  and 
as  they  opened  them  seemed  perfectly 
happy.  They  had  never  dreamed  of  receiv- 
ing anything  so  splendid  as  these  little 
things  which  even  the  poorest  boys  and  girls 
here  could  have  at  almost  any  time. 

Now  these  children  in  Alaska  know  what 
Christmas  really  means,  and  they  are,  per- 
haps, the  only  ones  in  the  world  who  ever 
had  their  gifts  brought  by  real  reindeer.  Do 
you  wonder  that  they  love  the  missionaries 
who  bring  such  good  times  into  their  dreary 
homes? — ^Adapted  from  Over  Sea  and 
Land. 

Killing  a  Lion's  Cub^ 

WHILE  hunting  for  insects  in  a 
short  mimosa  tangle  up  to  the 
knees,  I  disturbed  a  strange- 
looking  animal  about  the  size  of  a  sheep. 

iFrom  "Peril  and  Adventure  in  Central  Africa,  being 
Illustrated  Letters  to  the  Youngsters  at  Home,"  by  Bishop 
Hannington. 
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I  took  my  gun  and  shot  it  dead — ^yes,  quite 
dead. 

Away  tore  my  boy  as  fast  as  his  legs 
would  carry  him,  terrified  beyond  measure 
at  what  I  had  done !  What,  indeed?  I  had 
killed  the  cub  of  a  lioness !  Terror  was  writ- 
ten on  every  feature  of  the  lad,  and  his  fear 
for  the  moment  communicated  itself  to  me, 
I  turned  to  flee,  and  had  gone  a  few  paces, 
when  I  heard  a  savage  growl,  and  a  tre- 
mendous lioness  bounded  straight  for  me. 

In  spite  of  the  loaded  gun  in  my  hand, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  lost.  I  began 
to  realise  that  I  was  in  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion, for  a  lioness  robbed  of  her  whelp  is 
not  the  most  gentle  creature  to  deal  with. 
I  retreated  hastily.  No;  I  will  out  with  it 
in  plain  language — I  ran  five  or  six  steps; 
every  step  she  gained  on  me,  and  the  growls 
grew  fiercer  and  louder.  Did  I  say  she 
gained?  They  gained,  for  the  lion  was  close 
behind  her,  and  both  were  making  straight 
for  me. 

Will  they  pause  at  the  dead  cub?  No; 
they  take  no  notice  of  it;  they  come  at  me. 
What  is  to  be  done? 
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It  now  struck  me  that  retreat  was  alto- 
gether wrong.  Like  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  it 
induced  them  to  follow.  Escape  in  this  man- 
ner was  impossible.  I  halted,  made  a  full 
stop,  and  turned  sharply  on  them.  This 
new  policy  on  my  part  caused  them  to  check 
instantly. 

They  now  stood  lashing  their  tails  and 
growling,  and  displaying  unfeigned  wrath, 
but  a  few  paces  from  me.  They  were  a 
right  royal  pair,  of  a  variety  noted  for  its 
fierceness,  the  knowledge  of  which  by  no 
means  made  my  situation  more  pleasant. 
There  we  stood,  both  parties  feeling  that 
there  was  no  direct  solution  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  passed 
through  their  minds,  but  they  evidently 
thought  it  was  unsafe  to  advance  upon  this 
strange  being,  the  like  of  which  they  had 
never  seen  before.  I  cannot  tell  you,  either, 
how  long  we  stood  face  to  face.  Minutes 
seemed  hours,  but  perhaps  the  minutes  were 
only  seconds;  but  this  I  know,  that  my  boy 
was  out  of  hearing  when  the  drama  was  con- 
cluded. 

And  this  is  how  it  ended.    After  an  inter- 
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val  I  decided  not  to  fire,  but  to  try  what  a 
little  noise  would  do.  So,  I  suddenly  threw 
up  my  arms  in  the  air,  set  up  a  yell,  and 
danced  and  shouted  like  a  madman.  Do  you 
know,  the  lions  were  so  astonished  to  see 
your  sober  old  uncle  acting  in  such  a  strange 
way  that  they  both  bounded  into  the  bushes 
as  though  they  had  been  shot,  and  I  saw 
them  no  more! 

As  the  coast  was  now  clear,  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  secure  my  prize — a  real  little 
beauty.  So  I  seized  it  by  its  hind  legs  and 
dragged  it  as  quickly  as  I  could  along  the 
ground.  When  I  had  gone  what  I  deemed 
a  sufficient  distance,  I  took  it  up  and  swung 
it  over  my  back,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat, 
keeping  a  sharp  eye  open  in  case  the  parents 
should  lay  claim  to  the  body,  for  I  should 
not  have  been  dishonest  enough  not  to  let 
them  have  it  had  they  really  came  to  ask 
for  it. 

The  arrival  of  the  cub  in  camp  caused  a 
tremendous  sensation  among  the  natives; 
dozens  of  men  came  to  see  it,  nor  would  they 
believe,  until  they  had  seen  the  skin,  that  I 
had  dared  to  kill  a  "  child  of  the  lioness," 
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it  being  more  dangerous  than  killing  a  lion 
itself. 

"Fraid.Cat8" 

THE  first  missionaries  to  tKe  island  of 
Rarotonga,  in  the  South  Seas,  were 
some  native  Christian  teachers  whom 
John  Williams  took  there  from  Raiatea. 

Though  at  first  they  were  so  shamefully 
abused  that  all  save  one — the  noble  Papeiha 
— ^had  to  leave,  in  considerably  less  than  a 
year  most  of  the  people  had  burned  their 
idols  and  begun  to  worship  God.  Not  at 
once,  however,  could  they  be  freed  from  ig- 
norance and  superstition,  as  the  following 
story  told  by  John  Williams  in  "Mission- 
ary Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Islands," 
Avill  show: 

"  A  favourite  cat*  had  been  taken  on  shore 
by  the  wife  of  one  of  the  teachers  on  our 
first  visit,  and  not  liking  his  new  companions, 
Tom  fled  to  the  mountains. 

"  The  house  of  the  priest,  Tiaki,  who  had 
just  destroyed  his  idol,  was  situated  at  a 

1  This  cat  was  the  first  ever  seen  on  the  island.    There 
were  no  native  animals  save  rats  and  a  breed  of  small  pigs. 
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distance  from  the  settlement.  At  midnight, 
while  he  was  lying  asleep  on  his  mat,  his 
wife,  who  was  sitting  awake  by  his  side, 
thinking  about  the  strange  things  that  had 
been  happening,  beheld  with  consternation 
two  balls  of  fire  glistening  in  the  doorway, 
and  heard  a  mysterious  voice. 

"Almost  petrified  with  fear,  she  awoke 
her  husband  and  began  to  upbraid  him  with 
his  folly  in  burning  his  god,  who,  she  de- 
clared, was  now  come  to  be  avenged  of  them. 

"'Get  up  and  pray!  get  up  and  pray!' 
she  cried. 

"  The  husband  arose,  and  he,  too,  beheld 
the  same  glaring  lights  and  heard  the  same 
ominous  sound.  Impelled  by  the  extreme 
urgency  of  the  case,  he  commenced  with  all 
possible  vehemence,  repeating  the  alphabet 
as  a  prayer  to  God  to  deliver  them  from  the 
vengeance  of  Satan.  On  hearing  this,  the 
cat,  as  much  frightened  as  the  priest  and  his 
wife,  ran  away  and  left  the  poor  people 
congratulating  themselves  on  the  efiicacy  of 
their  prayer. 

"On  another  occasion.  Puss,  in  his  wan- 
derings, went  to  the  district  of  the  Satanees 
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(a  name  by  which  idolaters  were  desig- 
nated) .  As  the  temple  there  stood  in  a  re- 
tired spot  and  was  shaded  by  the  rich  foli- 
age of  trees  of  ancient  growth,  Tom  was 
pleased  with  the  situation.  Wishing  to  be 
found  in  good  company,  he  took  up  his 
abode  with  the  gods,  and  not  meeting  with 
opposition  from  them,  did  not  expect  any 
from  any  one  else. 

"  Some  few  days  after,  however,  a  priest 
came  with  a  number  of  worshippers,  to  pre- 
sent some  offerings  to  the  god.  When  he 
opened  the  door  Tom  very  respectfully 
greeted  him  with  a  'Meouw.'  Unaccus- 
tomed to  such  salutations,  instead  of  return- 
ing it,  he  rushed  back  with  terror,  shouting 
to  his  companions: 

" '  Here's  a  monster  from  the  deep  I  here's 
a  monster  from  the  deep ! ' 

"Upon  this  the  whole  party  hastened 
home,  collected  several  hundred  of  their 
companions,  put  on  their  war-caps,  black- 
ened themselves  with  charcoal,  and  got  out 
their  spears,  clubs,  and  slings.  Thus 
equipped,  they  came  shouting  to  attack  poor 
Puss.    Affrighted  at  this  formidable  array 
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of  war,  Tom  sprang  toward  the  open  door 
and  darted  through  the  terror-stricken  war- 
riors, who  fled  with  the  greatest  haste  in  all 
directions. 

"  In  the  evening  these  brave  conspirators 
against  the  life  of  a  cat  were  entertaining 
themselves  and  a  large  company  of  specta- 
tors with  a  dance,  when  Tom,  wishing  to 
see  the  sport  and  bearing  no  malice,  came 
to  take  a  peep.  No  sooner  did  he  present 
himself  than  the  terrified  company  fled  in 
consternation.  Again  the  heroic  warriors 
of  the  district  armed  themselves  and  gave 
chase  to  the  'monster  of  the  deep.'  But 
he  was  too  nimble  for  them,  and  again  es- 
caped their  vengeance. 

"Some  hours  later,  when  all  was  quiet, 
Tom,  having  been  disturbed  in  his  residence 
with  the  gods,  unwisely  determined  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  men.  In  the  dead  of 
the  night  he  returned  to  the  house  where  the 
dance  was  held,  and  crept  beneath  a  cover- 
let under  which  a  whole  family  was  lying, 
and  there  fell  asleep.  Unfortunately  his 
purring  awoke  the  man  under  whose  cloth 
he  had  crawled.    Supposing  that  some  other 
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*  monster'  had  come  to  disturb  them,  the 
man  closed  the  doorway,  awoke  the  people 
of  the  house  and  procured  lights  to  search 
for  the  intruder. 

"  Poor  Tom,  worn  out  with  the  two  pre- 
vious engagements  of  the  day,  lay  quietly 
asleep,  when  the  warriors  with  their  clubs 
and  spears  attacked  him  most  violently,  and 
thought  themselves  singularly  brave  in  thus 
putting  an  end  to  this  formidable  'mon- 
ster.' " 

Why  the  Hyenas  Laughed  ^ 

ONE  day  while  on  our  way  to  Tete 
on  the  Zambesi  River,  my  men  es- 
pied an  elephant,  and  were  soon  in 
full  pursuit.  They  were  in  want  of  meat, 
having  tasted  nothing  but  grain  for  several 
days.  The  desire  for  animal  food  made 
them  all  eager  to  slay  him,  and  though  an 
old  bull,  he  was  soon  killed.  As  soon  as  he 
fell  the  whole  of  my  party  engaged  in  a 
wild,  savage  dance  around  the  body. 

As  we  were  now  in  a  country  of  stringent 

iFrom  "Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa,"  by 
David  Livingstone. 
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game  laws,  we  were  obliged  to  send  all  the 
way  back  to  Nyampungo,  to  give  informa- 
tion to  a  certain  person  who  had  been  left 
there  by  the  owner  of  this  district  to  watch 
over  his  property.  The  owner  himself  lived 
near  the  Zambesi. 

The  side  upon  which  the  elephant  fell 
belonged,  according  to  their  law,  to  the 
owner  of  the  land.  It  had  a  short,  broken 
tusk,  while  the  upper  side,  which  was  ours, 
was  large  and  thick.  Some  elephant-hunters, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  remarked  on 
our  good  luck. 

The  men  sent  to  give  notice  came  back 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day. 
They  brought  a  basket  of  corn,  a  fowl,  and 
a  few  strings  of  handsome  beads,  as  a  sort 
of  thank-offering  for  our  having  killed  it  on 
their  land.  They  said  they  had  thanked  the 
Barimo  (gods  or  departed  spirits)  besides 
for  our  success,  adding: 

"  There  it  is;  eat  it  and  be  glad." 

Had  we  begun  cutting  it  up  before  we 
got  this  permission,  we  should  have  lost  the 
whole. 

They  brought  a  large  party  to  eat  their 
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half,  and  they  divided  it  with  us  in  a  friendly 
way.  My  men  were  delighted  with  the  feast, 
though  by  lying  unopened  a  whole  day,  the 
carcass  was  pretty  far  gone. 

An  astonishing  number  of  hyenas  col- 
lected around  and  kept  up  a  loud  laughter 
for  two  whole  nights.  Some  of  them  do 
make  a  very  good  imitation  of  a  laugh.  I 
asked  my  men  what  the  hyenas  were  laugh- 
ing at,  as  they  usually  give  animals  credit 
for  a  share  of  intelligence. 

"They  are  laughing  because  we  cannot 
take  the  whole,"  was  the  reply,  "and  they 
will  have  plenty  to  eat  as  well  as  we." 

A  Four-legged  Policeman^ 

MANY   years   ago   a  brave  young 
Presbyterian  missionary  went  to 
teach  in  a  Mormon  village  which 
was  twelve  miles  from  any  Gentile. 

The  Mormons  did  not  want  her  there, 
because  they  were  afraid  some  of  their  peo- 
ple might  learn  of  the  truth  through  her  and 
the  school  she  taught,  and  they  meant  to 

1  From  Over  Sea  and  Land, 
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frighten  her  so  much  that  she  would  go  away 
and  never  come  back.  So  they  threw  stones 
at  the  little  house  where  she  lived  and  in 
which  she  taught  school.  Then,  after  nine 
o'clock  one  dark  night,  they  came,  and  find- 
ing the  door  locked,  tried  to  get  in  at  the 
windows.  The  teacher  heard  them  in  time 
to  bar  the  wooden  shutters,  but  all  night  long 
she  sat  up  watching. 

Next  morning  she  bravely  opened  her 
school  as  usual.  While  she  was  teaching,  a 
huge  dog  came  into  the  room,  and  sat  down 
just  in  front  of  the  desk  where  she  stood. 
If  any  stranger  came  to  the  school,  he 
growled  and  showed  his  teeth  in  the  most 
savage  manner,  until  the  teacher  went  to 
the  door  and  invited  the  stranger  to  come  in. 

Believing  that  God  had  sent  the  dog  to 
protect  her,  the  teacher  thankfully  adopted 
him  as  her  companion  and  friend,  and  most 
faithful  did  he  prove.  Some  time  after  a 
man  came  and  tried  to  take  the  dog  away, 
pretending  that  he  was  its  master.  But  the 
dog  refused  to  go,  and  the  man  finally  sold 
him  to  the  teacher  for  a  small  sum. 

The  town  has  grown  very  much  since 
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then,  and  there  are  many  Christians  in  it, 
who  worship  in  a  little  church  which  might 
never  have  been  built  had  not  the  faithful 
dog  come  to  the  help  of  the  courageous 
missionary. 

A  Midnight  Intruder^ 

A  T    Tamsui,      in    north    Formosa,    I 
/JL     erected,  near  the  mission  bungalow, 
•^   -^  a  second  story  above  an  old  kitchen, 
for  a  small  study-room. 

One  night  about  eleven  o'clock  I  heard 
a  noise  among  some  papers  that  were  lying 
over  a  hole  in  the  floor.  Supposing  that  the 
noise  was  made  by  rats,  I  called  to  those  in 
the  room  below. 

Presently  Koa  Kau  ran  up,  looked  into 
the  room,  then  darted  downstairs  again,  and 
in  a  twinkling  pinned  the  exposed  part  of 
a  monstrous  serpent  to  the  wall  below.  By 
this  time  fully  three  feet  of  its  body  had 
come  through  the  hole  into  the  room  above. 
It  was  exceedingly  violent,  but  I  soon  thrust 
its  head  through  with  a  long  Chinese  spear. 

1  From  "  From  Far  Formosa,"  by  George  Leslie  Mackay, 
D.  D. 
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It  measured  nine  English  feet.  Its  trian- 
gular head  was  protected  by  nine  plates, 
the  body  highly  marked,  the  fangs  not  very 
pointed  and  the  teeth  small  and  inclined 
backward. 

The  thought  of  that  midnight  companion 
was  by  no  means  pleasant.  The  Chinese 
were  greatly  alarmed  and  would  not  rest 
until  it  was  buried  out  of  sight. 

Learning  to  Ride  in  Mongolia^ 

A  S  a  missionary  in  Mongolia  must  be 
Zjk  something  of  a  horseman,  I  was 
-A.  .m.  eager  to  take  lessons  in  riding,  and 
a  Mongol  friend  used  to  indulge  me  oc- 
casionally, by  causing  to  be  caught  and  sad- 
dled for  me  such  an  old,  quiet  beast  as  the 
aged  grandmother  or  the  very  young  chil- 
dren in  th«  family  were  in  the  habit  of 
riding. 

In  a  country  where  children  are  some- 
times expert  riders  soon  after  passing  the 
age  of  infancy,  a  7nan  who  could  not  ride 

1  From  "  Among  the  Mongols,"  by  the  Rev.  James  Gil- 
inour,  M.  A. 
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iWas  considered  a  great  novelty,  and  when 
the  steed  was  led  up,  the  whole  community 
would  turn  out  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  my 
awkwardness  in  mounting. 

These  occasional  rides,  however,  did  not 
go  very  far  towards  making  me  a  horse- 
man; so  being  at  Urga,  and  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  crossing  the  desert  to  Kalgan,  I 
got  a  Mongol  to  contract  to  convey  me 
thither  on  horseback.  I  hoped  that  a  ride 
of  this  length — six  hundred  English  miles 
— would  do  something  towards  making  me 
comfortable  in  a  saddle. 

My  Mongol  contractor  was  to  provide  a 
saddle  horse,  but  I  was  to  find  my  own  whip. 
Giving  a  lama  a  brick  of  tea,  I  sent  him 
out  to  the  market  to  make  the  best  bargain 
he  could.  He  soon  returned  with  a  heavy, 
club-like  piece  of  wood,  about  twenty  inches 
long,  which  tapered  a  little.  A  cowhide 
lash  was  attached  to  the  lighter  end  and  a 
loop  of  light  thong  ran  through  a  hole  in  the 
heavier  end.  The  hand  is  thrust  through  the 
loop  and  when  not  in  use  the  whip  hangs 
from  the  wrist. 

After  many  delays  everything  was  ready 
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for  the  start,  the  horses  were  led  out,  I 
scrambled  up,  and  we  rode  slowly  off. 
Among  the  last  words  I  heard  were  to  the 
effect  that  if  I  could  not  mount  better  than 
that  I  was  not  likely  to  reach  Kalgan  by 
horseback ! 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tola  and  found  the  river  in  flood.  The  or- 
dinary ford  being  too  deep,  we  went  higher 
up,  where  the  river  was  broader,  but  more 
shallow.  After  looking  to  our  saddle-girths 
and  drawing  our  feet  up  until  we  were  al- 
most kneeling  in  the  saddle,  we  pushed  in. 
The  water  came  high  up  the  horses'  sides, 
but  my  guide  was  used  to  such  things,  and 
I  got  on  very  well  by  keeping  my  horse 
close  under  the  lee  of  his.  As  soon  as  we 
got  over,  we  dropped  our  feet  into  the  stir- 
rups, laughed  at  the  adventure,  and  rode 
on.  Whatever  the  difficulties  before  us,  we 
knew  we  had  no  more  rivers  to  ford  for  the 
rest  of  the  six  hundred  miles. 

In  the  contract  it  had  been  stipulated  that 
my  guide  was  to  find  tents  in  which  I  could 
sleep  at  night.  We  rode  on  till  about  eleven 
o'clock,  when  suddenly  my  guide's  horse  left 
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the  road  and  began  to  describe  a  semi-circle. 
On  my  calling  out  to  know  what  this  meant, 
I  found  that  the  rider  had  been  fast  asleep 
in  the  saddle! 

"Where  are  we?"  he  asked,  as  he  woke 
with  a  start  and  looked  about  in  a  bewildered 
manner.  "From  what  direction  did  we 
come  ( 

A  little  later  we  reached  a  knoll  near 
which  there  was  some  good  grass.  Here  I 
was  told  to  dismount.  The  saddles  were 
taken  off,  the  horses  fettered,  and  thus  shel- 
tered from  the  north  wind  we  were  to  sleep 
out  in  the  wild.  The  proper  way  of  "  retir- 
ing to  rest "  under  such  circumstances,  is  to 
use  the  saddle  for  a  pillow,  the  saddle-bags 
as  a  screen  from  the  wind,  the  saddle-felt 
for  a  mattress,  put  on  all  the  warm  gloves, 
cravats,  etc.,  that  come  to  hand,  cover  up 
with  any  rugs  you  have,  and  wish  for  the 
morning ! 

When  daylight  came  we  caught  our  horses 
and  started,  but  had  only  gone  a  little  way 
when  my  horse's  fore-feet  sank  into  the 
earth,  and  as  we  were  going  down  hill  at  a 
smart  pace,  he  was  unable  to  recover  himself. 
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For  some  yards  he  staggered  along  and 
then  came  down,  throwing  me  on  my  head 
with  a  shock  that  was  all  the  more  painful 
because  I  was  so  cold  and  stiff  from  passing 
the  night  in  the  open. 

The  fall  was  caused  by  having  allowed  my 
horse  to  ride  over  hollow  ground.  These 
treacherous  places  are  the  trouble  of  riders 
in  Mongolia.  A  little  rat-like  animal  ex- 
cavates galleries  underground,  and  a  horse 
passing  over  must  go  through.  These  dan- 
gerous spots  have  usually  a  different  colour 
and  appearance  from  the  rest  of  the  ground, 
but  sometimes  even  a  practised  eye  may  be 
at  fault,  and  a  few  moments'  inattention 
bring  down  the  best  horse  and  rider. 

A  few  days  later,  in  passing  over  a  dis- 
trict where  the  grass  had  been  burned  off, 
making  it  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  hollow  spots,  my  guide  had  his 
fall. 

He  was  before  me,  and  we  were  going 
at  a  rapid  rate,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  saw 
his  horse  with  its  head  towards  me,  its  four 
feet  in  the  air,  and  its  rider  underneath.  He 
was   a   large  man,   and  was   considerably 
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crushed,  but  it  is  strange  he  was  not  more 
hurt  by  so  bad  a  fall. 

After  a  little  he  picked  up  his  scattered 
belongings  and  set  about  repairing  his  sad- 
dle-girths, both  of  which  had  been  broken. 
As  we  had  no  spare  strings  nor  straps  with 
us,  and  were  far  away  from  human  habita- 
tion, I  wondered  how  he  would  mend  them, 

I  was  not  left  long  in  suspense.  Taking 
a  handful  of  hair  from  the  tail  of  his  horse, 
he  twisted  and  plaited  it  together,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  straps  were  as  strong  as 
ever. 

For  some  days  we  rode  on,  sleeping  out  on 
the  plain.  About  dawn  each  day  we  resumed 
our  journey,  drawing  up  at  some  Mongol's 
tent  about  sunrise  for  our  morning  tea. 
Later  in  the  day  we  stopped  at  another  tent 
for  breakfast,  and  towards  evening  again 
halted  for  dinner.  With  about  two  excep- 
tions we  were  treated  with  great  kindness. 

We  slept  a  few  of  the  nights  in  the  tents 
of  the  natives,  but  I  soon  ceased  to  complain 
about  sleeping  out  in  the  wild.  There  is  one 
feature  of  tent  life  which  is  not  agreeable 
to  a  foreigner — ^the  presence  at  night  of 
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calves,  lambs,  and  kids.  A  poor  Mongol 
shares  his  tent  at  night  with  the  young  of 
his  animals,  and  even  the  tents  of  the  rich 
are  seldom  without  two  or  three  young 
calves  tethered  near  the  door,  which  seem 
quite  at  home,  and  spend  most  of  their 
waking  hours  in  licking  everything  within 
their  reach. 

After  five  days'  ride  we  reached  the  na- 
tive place  of  the  lama  who  was  taking  me 
through  the  desert.  Here  he  told  me  he 
was  done  up,  and  could  go  no  farther,  but 
would  send  me  on  in  care  of  his  younger 
brother.  This  was  directly  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  but,  though  I  had  to 
grumble  a  little  for  the  sake  of  appearances, 
I  was,  secretly,  very  glad  of  the  change,  for 
my  companion  had  made  himself  disagree- 
able in  many  ways. 

I  soon  found  that  another  article  of  the 
contract  was  to  be  infringed.  It  had  been 
stipulated  that  horses  alone  were  to  be  used. 
But  no  rain  had  fallen  in  Gobi,  and  it  was 
pleaded  that,  not  having  foreseen  this,  it 
would  be  impossible,  without  suffering  great 
loss,  to  cross  the  desert  with  horses. 
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With  my  consent,  therefore,  camels  were 
procured,  and  mounted  on  these  lofty  steeds 
we  paced  slowly  through  a  dry  and  barren 
land  for  some  days  and  nights. 

The  camels  were  very  sure-footed. 
Though  they  frequently  stumbled,  they 
never  once  fell,  even  when  they  sank  into 
a  rat-gallery.  Though  the  motion  was  un- 
pleasant and  the  progress  slow,  they  were 
very  comfortable  at  night.  Unlike  horses, 
they  do  not  feed  at  night.  When  we 
wanted  to  sleep,  we  drew  them  up  broadside 
to  the  wind,  made  them  lie  down,  then  lay 
down  ourselves,  on  their  lee-side,  sheltered 
by  their  friendly  protection. 

After  the  camels  had  travelled  some  days 
the  soles  of  their  feet  began  to  wear  through 
to  the  quick  and  had  to  be  mended!  The 
animal  was  thrown  over  on  his  side,  his  feet 
put  up  on  a  low  stool,  and  the  tender  part 
covered  by  a  patch  of  leather.  This  was  held 
in  place  by  thin  thongs  drawn  through  the 
adjacent  callosities  of  the  sole.  The  camel's 
foot  was  mended  very  much  as  a  cobbler 
mends  his  shoe. 

One  day  as  we  rode  along  we  came  to  a 
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high  hill  straight  in  front  of  us.  The  sum- 
mit seemed  a  good  way  off  to  look  at,  but 
proved  even  more  distant  to  reach.  When 
we  did  reach  it  there  was  no  descent  on  the 
other  side!  By  this  sudden  rise  we  had  as- 
cended a  tableland  and  were  now  in  the 
Great  Desert  of  Gobi. 

Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season  and 
the  mismanagement  of  my  Mongol  guide, 
this  part  of  the  journey  was  performed  in 
great  discomfort. 

We  had  eaten  no  food  and  drunk  no  tea 
since  the  day  before,  and  found  ourselves, 
late  in  the  morning,  riding  from  one  scene 
of  desolation  to  another.  Hour  after  hour 
we  seemed  no  nearer  to  the  end.  The  sun 
mounted  higher  and  higher,  and  the  heat 
became  oppressive.  My  sun-hat  was  a  pro- 
tection from  above,  but  from  the  grassless 
gravel  and  sand  beneath  there  glared  up  a 
fierce  Kght  and  heat  from  which  there  was 
no  protection. 

Stretch  after  stretch  of  country  we  passed, 
but  still  no  wells,  no  tents,  no  people.  At 
last  we  left  all  trace  of  man  and  beast,  and 
left  the  road  even,  entering  on  fresh  scenes 
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of  more  intense  desolation.  Just  when  I 
began  to  fear  that  the  utmost  limit  of  en- 
durance had  been  reached,  having  drunk 
nothing  for  eighteen  hours,  the  roof  of  a 
tent  was  espied,  and  we  were  soon  inside 
drinking  tea. 

To  any  one  who  has  not  experienced  a 
long-continued,  fierce,  burning,  desert  thirst, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  convey  any  idea 
of  the  relief  that  tea  brings.  It  is  itself 
wretched  stuff.  No  civilised  man  in  any 
civilised  country  would  touch  it.  But  in 
the  desert  it  is  a  different  thing.  It  re- 
moves fatigue,  restores  vigour,  and  takes 
off  the  rage  of  hunger,  so  that  the  exhausted 
traveller  is  enabled  to  wait  patiently  until 
his  dinner  is  ready,  and  do  ample  justice  to 
it  when  it  comes  without  danger  of  unpleas- 
ant consequences  afterward. 

It  was  with  great  joy  that  at  length  we 
found  ourselves  beyond  the  bounds  of  that 
afflicted  country,  and  once  more  journeying 
over  a  land  green  with  grass  and  herbs, 
where  we  could  dismiss  our  camels  and  take 
again  to  horses. 

South  of  Gobi  the  journey  was  unevent- 
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ful  and  we  reached  Kalgan  ahead  of  time. 
After  a  few  days'  rest,  my  conductor  went 
home  with  his  well-earned  money  and  his 
worn-out  steeds. 

For  days  after  I  indulged  in  copious 
drafts  of  tea,  and  ever  since  this  pretty 
thorough  lesson  in  riding  have  never  had 
any  difficulty  in  performing  any  journeys 
in  the  saddle  that  have  been  necessary  in  the 
prosecution  of  my  missionary  duties. 

Burglars !  ^ 

WHILE  on  an  itinerating  tour  in 
the  country  about  Peking,  Miss 
McCoy  and  I  reached  the  sec- 
ond out-station  to  the  north  about  four 
o'clock  one  rainy  afternoon. 

It  was  rather  cold  and  forlorn,  and  we 
had  no  fire,  so  we  put  on  all  the  clothes  we 
had  to  keep  warm.  We  had  an  alcohol 
lamp  and  a  saucepan  for  our  cooking  out- 
fit, but  it  is  marvellous  what  you  can  do  with 
a  few  things.  We  opened  a  can  of  soup, 
heated  it  and  drank  it  from  our  cups.    Then 

1  From  a  letter  written  by  Miss  Alice  Carter,  of  Peking, 
China,  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Montclair,  N.  J. 
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we  washed  the  saucepan  and  scrambled 
some  eggs,  serving  them  on  our  enamelled 
plates.  Then  we  washed  our  saucepan  and 
cups  and  made  cocoa  to  go  with  our  fruit 
and  cookies  for  dessert.  With  our  eggs  we 
had  bread  and  butter  and  jam.  What  more 
could  you  want  than  a  three-course  dinner? 

In  the  night  I  was  awakened  by  a  noise  in 
the  outer  room,  and  thought  it  was  Miss  Mc- 
Coy getting  a  drink.  But  her  voice  came 
from  her  bed  asking  if  I  was  up  and  knock- 
ing over  the  furniture.  When  we  discov- 
ered that  it  was  neither  of  us,  we  struck  a 
match  to  investigate  and  found  two  cats 
having  a  fine  lunch  on  our  nice  cold  corned 
beef! 

We  had  thought  it  perfectly  safe  on  a 
high  shelf,  but  our  doorway  was  minus  a 
door.  It  was  protected  only  by  a  heavy  cur- 
tain and  they  had  come  in  for  a  midnight 
revel.  We  had  some  ado  to  get  them  out, 
even  after  we  had  presented  them  with  the 
remains  of  the  meat,  and  next  time  were 
more  careful  where  we  kept  our  provisions. 
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Face  to  Face  with  a  Lion* 

WHILE  on  a  three  weeks'  tour  on 
foot,  which  I  enjoyed  exceed- 
ingly, in  spite  of  the  long  grass 
and  marsh- wading,  we  had  a  remarkable  ad- 
venture with  a  lion,  which  but  for  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  God  would  have  ended  seri- 
ously. 

One  night  we  were  kept  awake,  more  or 
less,  by  three  lions  serenading  us,  and  the 
lads  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  their  bivouac 
fires  burning. 

Next  morning  when  passing  through  a 
clump  of  long,  reedy  grass  I  heard  dis- 
tinctly the  low,  angry  growl  of  a  lion.  The 
man  in  front  of  me  stopped,  saying  it  was 
a  buffalo,  and  asked  for  my  gun  that  he 
might  shoot  it.  I  urged  him  to  push  on, 
and  tried  to  prevent  the  boys  from  stopping, 
but  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  the  brute's  charge. 
He  made  straight  at  the  hindmost  lad,  who 
was  carrying  my  mat  and  blanket. 

iFrom   "Garenganze;  or  Seven  Years'   Pioneer  Mission 
Work  in  Central  Africa,"  by  Fred  S.  Arnot. 
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I  ran  back  and  succeeded  in  intercepting 
him,  so  that  in  his  spring  he  fell  short  a 
few  feet  of  his  intended  victim,  and  before 
my  very  face — ^too  near,  indeed,  to  allow 
me  to  use  my  rifle. 

The  man  and  the  three  lads  dropped  their 
loads  and  were  oiF  like  deer,  leaving  me  and 
my  royal  friend  alone  in  the  thicket,  face  to 
face! 

For  a  moment  it  was  a  question  what  the 
next  scene  would  be.  The  lion  was  raging 
fiercely,  and  would  fain  have  sprung  on  me, 
but  lacked  the  nerve.  Holding  him  hard 
with  my  eyes,  and  slowly  cocking  my  rifle, 
I  lifted  it  to  my  shoulder  for  a  steady  aim, 
when  he  suddenly  gave  in,  his  huge  tail 
dropped,  and  drawing  his  teeth  under  his 
lips  he  made  off*.  I  sprang  after  him, 
hoping  to  get  a  shot  at  safer  range,  but  the 
grass  was  so  dense  that  I  could  not  sight 
him  again.  So  I  started  in  search  of  my 
companions. 

One  of  them  I  overtook  several  hundred 
yards  away,  by  the  river's  brink,  and  then 
the  others.  But  so  complete  was  their  scare 
that  not  one  would  return  for  his  load,  al- 
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though  I  assured  them  that  the  lion  had 
gone  clean  away.  That,  however,  was  no  as- 
surance to  them  that  his  wife  or  some  of  his 
relatives  might  not  be  hanging  around  the 
same  lair. 

Shortly  after  we  met  some  men  returning 
from  their  fishing  grounds,  who  for  a  small 
consideration  were  willing  to  return  with 
my  brave  crew  for  their  loads. 

Daniel's  God  is  still  the  same  to  us.  All 
that  He  has  been  to  His  people  in  the  past, 
and  all  He  has  promised  to  be  throughout 
eternity.  He  now  is  to  us — ^^''This  God  is 
our  God." 

The  lad  whose  life  I  thus  saved  belongs 
to  Bihe,  and  I  overheard  a  young  Bihean 
say  to  his  fellows,  "I  would  go  anywhere 
with  such  a  white  man,  who  would  throw  his 
own  body  between  a  lion  and  a  black  lad  of 
no  account." 

The  young  man  who  said  this  is  a  nephew 
of  the  Chief  Kapoko,  who  told  the  carriers 
I  engaged  at  his  villages  two  years  ago, 
"not  to  go  with  this  white  man,  as  he  was 
an  Englishman,  and  would  carry  them  all 
off  to  the  other  side  of  the  continent  and  en- 
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slave  them,"  the  result  of  which  advice  was 
that  most  of  them  left  me. 

A  Mighty  Army  * 

A  FTER  several  years  of  drought 
Zj^  which  caused  us  much  suffering, 
•^  -^  we  were,  in  1826,  blessed  with  plen- 
tiful rains,  and  the  earth  was  speedily  cov- 
ered with  verdure.  But  our  hopes  of  abun- 
dant crops  were  speedily  cut  off  by  swarms 
of  locusts,  which  infested  every  part  of  the 
country,  devouring  every  kind  of  vegetation. 
They  passed  over  like  an  immense  cloud, 
extending  from  the  earth  to  a  considerable 
height,  making  a  great  noise  with  their 
wings. 

They  proceed  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  those  in  the  lead  descending  to 
eat  and  then  rising  again  in  the  rear  as 
the  cloud  advances.  In  the  evening  they 
gather  together  in  one  place,  where  they  rest 
for  the  night.  Their  immense  numbers 
weigh  down  the  shrubs  and  at  times  they  lie 
one  on  the  other  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches.     In  the  morning  they  take  wing, 

iFrom    "Missionary    Labours    and    Scenes    in    South 
Africa,"  by  Robert  Moflfat. 
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leaving  the  place  destitute  of  verdure.  Even 
the  plants  and  shrubs  are  barked. 

Wherever  they  halt  for  the  night  or  alight 
during  the  day,  they  become  a  prey  to  other 
animals,  and  are  eaten,  not  only  by  wild 
beasts,  but  by  serpents,  lizards,  and  frogs. 
When  passing  through  the  air,  kites,  vul- 
tures, crows,  and  particularly  the  locust  bird, 
may  be  seen  devouring  them. 

The  natives,  too,  embrace  every  oppor- 
tunity of  gathering  them  for  food,  which  can 
be  done  at  night.  Whenever  the  cloud 
alights  at  a  place  not  very  distant  from  a 
town,  the  inhabitants  turn  out  with  sacks 
and  often  with  pack-oxen.  Next  day  they 
return  with  millions  of  them. 

The  locusts  are  prepared  for  eating  by 
simply  boiling,  or  rather  steaming,  as  they 
are  put  into  a  large  pot  with  a  little  water 
and  covered  closely.  They  are  then  spread 
on  mats  in  the  sun  to  dry,  when  they  are 
winnowed  to  clear  them  of  their  legs  and 
wings.  When  perfectly  dry,  they  are  put 
into  sacks,  or  laid  upon  the  house  floor  in  a 
heap. 

The  natives  eat  them  whole,  adding  a  lit- 
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tie  salt  when  they  can  obtain  it;  or  they 
pound  them  into  meal  in  a  wooden  mortar 
and  mix  them  with  a  little  water. 

When  locusts  abound  the  natives  become 
quite  fat,  and  they  are,  on  the  whole,  not 
bad  food.  When  hunger  has  made  them 
palatable  they  are  eaten  as  a  matter  of 
course.  When  well  fed  they  are  almost  as 
good  as  shrimps. 

The  ravages  of  these  armies  of  locusts, 
fearful  as  they  are,  bear  no  comparison  to 
the  devastation  they  make  before  they  are 
able  to  fly.  They  never  emerge  from  the 
sand,  where  they  were  deposited  as  eggs, 
until  rain  has  fallen  to  raise  grass  to  feed 
them. 

In  their  course,  from  which  nothing  can 
divert  them,  they  appear  like  a  dark,  red 
stream,  extending  often  more  than  a  mile 
in  width.  From  their  incessant  hopping  the 
dust  appears  as  if  aUve.  Nothing  but  a 
broad  and  rapid  torrent  can  stop  them,  and 
that  only  by  drowning  them.  A  small  rivu- 
let avails  nothing,  as  they  swim  dexterously. 

A  line  of  fire  is  no  barrier,  as  they  leap 
into  it  until  it  is  extinguished,  and  then  the 
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others  walk  over  the  dead.  Walls  and 
houses  form  no  unpediment;  they  climb  the 
very  chimneys.  All  other  earthly  powers, 
from  the  fiercest  lion  to  a  marshalled  army, 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  these  tiny  in- 
sects. The  course  they  have  followed  is 
stripped  of  every  leaf  or  blade  of  verdure. 
It  is  enough  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  a  vil- 
lage turn  pale  to  hear  that  they  are  coming 
in  a  straight  line  to  their  gardens. 

We  could  not,  however,  feel  otherwise 
than  thankful  for  this  visitation  of  1826,  on 
account  of  the  poor.  As  many  thousands  of 
cattle  had  been  taken  from  the  natives  by 
the  drought,  and  gardens  to  an  immense  ex- 
tent destroyed,  many  hundreds  of  families, 
but  for  the  locusts,  must  have  perished  with 
hunger. 

In  the  Tiger's  Lair 

DR.  JOHN  SCUDDER  was  the 
I  first  medical  missionary  to  go  to 
India  from  America.  His  wife, 
a  true  missionary  heroine,  once  passed  a 
night  of  peril  in  a  tiger  jungle  that  strengtH- 
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ened  her  faith  in  God  and  proved  the  power 
of  divine  protection. 

While  making  an  important  journey 
across  India,  Dr.  Scudder  became  so  ill  with 
jungle  fever  that  it  was  thought  he  would 
die.  When  Mrs.  Scudder  learned  of  his 
condition  she  decided  to  go  to  him  at  once. 
The  journey  was  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
one,  but  this  did  not  stop  her. 

A  tent  having  been  loaned  her  by  a  friend 
and  provisions  prepared,  bearers  were  en- 
gaged, and  she  started  at  once,  taking  her 
little  son  with  her.  In  her  haste  to  reach  her 
husband  before  his  death,  she  determined  to 
travel  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  This 
made  the  danger  much  greater,  as  the  path 
led  through  dense  jungles  infested  by  wild 
beasts,  which,  as  a  rule,  keep  under  cover  by 
day,  but  come  out  at  night  to  seek  their  prey. 

All  went  well  until  one  night,  when,  in 
the  worst  part  of  the  jungle,  the  bearers  be- 
came so  terrified  at  the  roaring  of  tigers 
and  other  wild  animals  that  they  ran  away 
and  left  the  missionary  alone  with  her  little 
child. 

With  none  to  protect  her  save  the  God  of 
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Daniel,  she  spent  the  dark  hours  of  that 
long  and  lonely  night  in  prayer,  pleading 
again  and  again  the  precious  promises  re- 
corded in  the  Word.  Ever  and  anon  she 
heard  the  tramp  of  elephants  that  could 
crush  out  her  life  in  an  instant,  and  the  low 
menacing  growls  of  tigers  as  they  prowled 
around  her  tent. 

"All  night  long,"  says  her  biographer, 
"  they  seemed  to  be  circling  round  that  lit- 
tle spot,  but — ah!  wonderful  'but' — God 
held  them  hack.  There  was  an  inner  circle. 
*The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round 
about  them  that  fear  Him,  and  delivereth 
them.' " 

Perilous  as  her  position  was,  no  harm 
whatever  came  either  to  her  or  to  her  child. 
Next  morning  the  journey  was  resumed, 
and  when  at  length  she  reached  her  destina- 
tion it  was  to  find  the  crisis  passed  and  Dr. 
Scudder  out  of  danger. 
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A  Dance  for  Life  ^ 

HE  was  a  magnificent  St.  Bernard 
dog  and  his  name  was  Jack. 
When  he  reached  his  prime  he 
was  thirty-three  inches  high  at  the  fore- 
shoulder  and  his  weight  averaged  from  one 
hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  pounds. 

I  did  not  have  the  sHghtest  trouble  in 
breaking  him  into  his  work  in  the  harness. 
A  few  kind  words  and  a  little  patience,  and 
from  that  hour  no  better  dog  was  ever  har- 
nessed. While  at  his  work,  he  never  would 
show  any  signs  of  weariness  or  discourage- 
ment. To  the  very  last  hour,  no  matter  how 
fierce  the  blizzards  or  how  wretched  the 
trails,  his  head  was  up  and  his  traces  were 
taut.  Other  dogs  might  and  often  did  be- 
come discouraged,  and  by  both  voice  and 
whip  had  to  be  urged  on  in  the  laborious  toil, 
but  Jack  was  game  to  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney. 

Jack's  place  was  second  dog  in  the  train. 

1  From   "  My   Dogs  in  the   Northland,"   by   Egerton   R, 
Young,  missionary  to  the  Cree  and  Salteaux  Indians. 
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He  could  lead  splendidly  and  would  respond 
to  the  various  calls  as  promptly  as  a  horse 
does  to  the  reins,  but  he  was  of  too  affec- 
tionate a  nature,  and  he  and  his  master  were 
on  too  intimate  terms  of  friendship,  for  him 
to  be  assigned  to  the  post  of  leadership  if 
the  trail  was  a  dangerous  one,  and  Jack  be- 
came possessed  of  the  idea  that  his  beloved 
master  was  running  any  risk  of  disaster  or 
peril.  In  the  very  worst  spots  he  would 
sometimes  suddenly  whirl  around  with  the 
whole  train,  and  with  a  rush  would  come  to 
the  rear  of  the  sled,  and  shoving  his  great 
face  in  mine,  would,  as  well  as  any  dog  could 
put  it,  say: 

"  Master,  this  is  a  very  risky  place,  so  I 
have  just  come  back  for  a  minute  to  see  if 
you  are  all  right." 

So,  after  some  very  amusing,  and  two  or 
three  risky  adventures,  Jack  was  relegated 
to  the  second  place  in  the  train. 

He  gave  us  a  great  fright  and  then  a  good 
laugh,  one  bitterly  cold  day,  by  falling 
through  the  thin  ice  in  a  great  crack  on  Lake 
Winnipeg,  on  which  we  were  travelling. 

Although  the  ice  is  several  feet  thick. 
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when  the  cold  reaches  a  certain  intensity,  so 
great  is  the  contraction  that  the  ice  bursts 
with  tremendous  suddenness  and  power,  so 
that  great  openings  or  cracks,  as  they  are 
called,  are  formed,  which  are  often  many 
miles  in  length,  but  generally  only  a  few; 
feet  in  width. 

To  travellers  hurrying  on,  these  cracks 
are  very  dangerous.  During  the  previous 
night  we  had  heard  enough  booming  on  the 
broad,  icy  expanse  to  put  us  on  our  guard, 
but  all  precautions  avail  but  little  when  these 
openings  freeze  over  and  the  snow,  swirling 
along,  makes  the  ice  of  half  an  inch  or  so 
look  exactly  like  that  which  is  six  feet  thick. 

On  this  occasion,  Koona,  a  pure  white 
Eskimo  dog,  was  the  leader  of  my  train. 
Jack  was  in  the  second  place,  while  CufFy 
and  Csesar,  two  of  my  other  dogs,  were  be- 
hind. The  guide  that  morning  was  a  light- 
footed  fellow,  who,  Indian-like,  could  easily 
run  over  ice  so  thin  that  no  ordinary  white 
man  would  dare  to  follow.  While  speeding 
on  we  came  to  one  of  these  cracks,  that  must 
have  opened  not  many  hours  before.  The 
ice  had   formed  upon  it    with    sufficient 
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strength  to  allow  the  guide,  who  was  several 
yards  ahead  of  me,  to  cross  over  it  safely. 
When  my  train  reached  it,  the  new  ice  held 
until  Koona  barely  reached  the  other  side. 
At  that  instant  it  broke  under  Jack,  and 
down  he  went  into  the  cold  water.  Poor  fel- 
low! he  was  completely  submerged;  al- 
though but  for  an  instant,  it  was  quite  bath 
enough  under  such  a  temperature. 

It  was  astonishing  to  see  how  well  the 
dogs  knew  what  to  do  in  such  an  emergency. 
Koona  held  on  to  his  grip  on  the  ice,  with 
all  his  strength,  while  the  dogs  behind  Jack 
pulled  back  as  well  as  their  collars  and  traces 
would  allow.  The  taut  traces  before  and 
behind  Jack  kept  him  well  up  in  the  water. 

Speedily  we  moved  to  get  him  out.  A 
sled  was  at  once  unloaded.  This  the  cau- 
tious Indians  shoved  out  on  the  thin  ice  at 
one  side  of  Jack,  taking  care  that  both  ends 
were  on  old  ice  firm  enough  to  keep  it  from 
breaking  through.  Then  two  Indians  cau- 
tiously crept  out  on  this  improvised  bridge, 
and  seizing  hold  of  the  traces  in  front  and 
rear,  they  soon  had  the  shivering  dog  in  the 
sled  between  them.    Cuff y  and  Caesar  were 
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carefully  guided  over  the  bridge  without 
any  mishap. 

Jack  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  His 
glossy  coat,  usually  of  inky  blackness,  was 
now  turning  to  snowy  whiteness,  as  Jack 
Frost  began  to  exert  his  terrible  power.  We 
were  at  least  twelve  miles  from  shore,  and 
nothing  could  be  done  there  for  the  noble 
fellow  that  so  pitifully  looked  to  me  for 
help. 

"  For  the  shore,"  was  the  cry,  "  and  a  new 
flannel  shirt  to  the  Indian  who  can  get  there 
before  the  master,  and  have  a  fire  burning 
to  melt  the  ice  from  Jack." 

At  once  we  were  off.  A  new  flannel  shirt 
is  a  great  thing  to  an  Indian,  so  whips  were 
out,  and  their  pistol-like  reports  rang  out  in 
unison  with  the  cheery  calls  of  the  drivers 
to  their  trains.  At  first  Jack,  hampered  by 
the  weight  of  his  icy  load,  seemed  dazed  and 
discouraged.  Then  he  roused  himself  and 
appeared  to  realise  that  his  life  depended 
on  it,  so  he  sprang  to  his  work  with  an 
energy  that  won  the  admiration  of  us  all. 
He  seemed  to  take  the  rest  of  the  train  as 
well  as  his  master,  in  that  race  for  life. 
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No  other  train  was  within  half  a  mile  as 
we  dashed  into  the  welcome  forest,  so  no 
shirt  was  won  that  day. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  our  axes  were  at 
work,  and  a  good  fire  was  soon  blazing 
away.  Before  this  a  buffalo  robe  was 
thrown  down,  and  poor  Jack,  still  encased 
in  ice,  was  placed  upon  it.  I  had  feared  it 
would  take  at  least  two  of  us  to  hold  him 
near  enough  the  fire  to  thaw  the  ice. 

When  the  temperature  is  forty  or  fifty 
degrees  below  zero,  out  in  the  open  air, 
there  is  not  much  thawing  power,  except 
very  near  to  the  blaze,  and  most  dogs  have 
a  very  decided  objection  to  being  close 
enough  for  their  whiskers  to  be  in  danger 
of  being  singed.  So  I  feared  trouble,  and 
perhaps  failure,  in  my  efforts  to  save  my 
noble  dog.  Our  fears  were  turned  into 
laughter,  however,  for  Jack  at  once  dis- 
played an  intelligence  that  amazed  us  all. 
No  sooner  did  he  understand  that  the  buf- 
falo robe  and  fire  were  for  him,  than  he  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  them. 

At  first  he  moved  around  on  all  his  feet, 
keeping  the  different  parts  of  his  body  as 
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close  to  the  fire  as  he  could.  After  a  while 
he  seemed  to  think  this  was  not  satisfactory, 
so  he  steadied  himself  upon  his  hind  legs, 
and  there,  like  a  great  dancing  bear,  he 
kept  jumping  around  before  the  fierce  fire, 
turning  every  part  of  himself  to  the  bright, 
warm  flames. 

Under  the  power  of  the  fierce  heat,  the 
great  chunks  of  ice  speedily  melted  and  ran 
down  his  hind  legs  on  to  the  robe.  This 
bothered  him  at  first,  but  he  alertly  moved 
to  dryer  places,  keeping,  however,  as  close 
to  the  fire  as  possible. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  fire  the  In- 
dians and  myself  watched  his  marvellous 
movements.  To  say  that  we  laughed  until 
we  cried  is  putting  it  very  mildly.  But 
little  cared  Jack.  It  was  serious  business  to 
him,  and  thoroughly  did  he  attend  to  it  until 
every  bit  of  ice  was  melted  and  all  the 
water  dried  off  his  glossy  coat.  Not  once 
had  he  condescended  to  take  any  notice  of 
us,  and  we  were  so  pleased  to  see  him  do  the 
work  so  well  without  us  that  we  took  care 
not  to  bother  him  in  any  way.  When  he 
seemed  satisfied  that  he  was  all  right,  we 
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harnessed  him  again  in  his  place,  and  the 
journey  was  resumed. 

Jack  was  none  the  worse  for  this  duck- 
ing, but  ever  after  was  a  little  cautious  when 
the  ice  seemed  insecure. 
I  This  adventure,  with  Jack's  marvellous 
cleverness  in  hopping  around  the  fire  to 
melt  off  his  icy  coat  of  mail,  was  one  of  the 
principal  camp-fire  stories  among  the  In- 
dians for  many  a  year. 

An  Uninvited  Guest 

GERTRUDE  EGEDE  was  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  heroic  women 
who  ever  went  to  the  mission  field. 
With  her  husband  and  four  children  she  left 
Norway  in  1721  to  help  establish  a  mission 
among  the  heathen  in  Greenland. 

Housekeeping  in  that  frozen  northland 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  The  mis- 
sionaries wore  suits  of  fur  and  every  crack 
was  carefully  closed  in  the  house,  yet  the 
eiderdown  pillows  under  their  heads  stiff- 
ened with  cold,  and  hoar  frost  formed  on  the 
very  door  of  the  stove. 
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There  were,  too,  real  dangers  to  be  faced. 
One  day  when  Mrs.  Egede  was  busy  about 
her  household  duties,  her  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  noise  at  the  door.  Looking  up, 
she  was  terrified  to  see  a  huge  and  hungry 
polar  bear  forcing  its  way  into  the  house  ! 

There  seemed  no  way  of  escape,  and 
nothing  to  afford  protection.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  was  paralysed  with  fear.  Then, 
running  to  the  stove,  she  caught  up  a  kettle 
of  gruel  that  was  boiling  there,  and  dashed 
it  into  the  open  mouth  and  eyes  of  the  as- 
tonished bear  I 

With  rningled  cries  of  rage  and  pain,  he 
beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  she  and  her  dear 
ones  were  saved. 

Shoeing  a  Horse  Under  Difficulties  ^ 

ON  our  arrival  at  the  island  of  Lif  u  in 
the  South  Seas,  Gucheng,  a  young 
native  who  had  already  heard  the 
Gospel  story  and  received  it  as  a  message 
from  heaven,  at  once  offered  his  services  as 
a  servant. 

1  From  "  The  Story  of  Gucheng,"  by  the  Rev.  S.  McFar- 
lane,  LL.  D.  Reprinted  from  The  Missionary  Review  of 
the  World  by  kind  permission  of  the  editor. 
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He  was  willing  to  do  anything  he  could 
if  he  might  live  with  the  missionary.  We 
readily  accepted  the  offer,  and  almost  from 
the  day  he  entered  our  family  till  the  day 
of  his  death  in  the  Fly  River,  New  Guinea, 
he  was  my  right-hand  man. 

As  a  servant  in  our  family,  as  a  scholar 
in  the  school,  as  a  learner  in  the  workshop, 
as  a  student  in  the  institution,  as  a  native 
pastor  at  Lifu,  as  a  pioneer  evangelist  in 
New  Guinea,  he  was  always  diligent, 
faithful,  devout,  and  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy. 

Living  with  the  missionary,  he  became  a 
great  authority  among  the  people,  espe- 
cially at  the  inland  villages,  where  most  of 
the  natives  were  stiU  heathen. 

Gucheng  generally  accompanied  me  on 
my  missionary  tours,  and  after  I  had  re- 
tired for  the  night  the  old  men  would  get 
him  to  join  them  at  the  log  fire  in  the  cocoa- 
nut  grove.  Around  it  they  would  sit  for 
hours,  chewing  sugar  cane  and  drinking 
cocoanut  milk,  and  asking  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions about  the  religions  and  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  white  men.    The  accounts  of 
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these  conversations,  given  on  the  way  home, 
were  often  very  amusing. 

I  remember  one  such  occasion  after  I  had 
introduced  a  horse  from  Samoa,  an  animal 
that  the  natives  had  never  seen  before. 
Some  of  them,  it  seems,  had  thought  it  was 
a  large  dog.  One  old  man  questioned  Gu- 
cheng  as  to  how  it  was  that,  although  he  had 
been  feeding  his  dog  for  six  months,  giving 
it  as  much  as  it  could  eat,  yet  it  did  not  seem 
to  get  much  bigger  1  He  had  hoped  it 
would  become  as  large  as  the  missionary's, 
so  that  he  might  ride  it. 

This  serious  statement  caused  much  mer- 
riment among  the  young  men  from  the  mis- 
sion station.  There  is  some  excuse,  how- 
ever, for  the  old  heathen's  mistake,  as  none 
of  them  knew  what  a  dog  might  become  as 
a  result  of  being  well  fed  for  six  months. 
Probably  none  of  them  had  ever  tried  the 
experiment  before ! 

My  horse,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  the  ob- 
ject  of  great  wonder  and  admiration.  Even 
Gucheng  was  surprised  and  bewildered 
when  I  told  him  it  would  have  to  wear  shoes. 

The  making  and  putting  on  of  these  ex- 
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cited  great  interest.  I  had  taken  out  from 
England  a  portable  forge  with  one  hundred- 
weight of  scrap  iron,  and  determined  to  try 
my  hand  at  making  a  horseshoe.  I  got  a 
full-size  drawing  by  placing  the  horse's  foot 
on  a  piece  of  board,  and  drawing  a  pencil 
line  around  the  hoof.  Then  Gucheng  and 
I  set  to  work,  in  the  midst  of  an  admiring 
crowd,  to  make  the  shoe.  He  blew  the  bel- 
lows and  I  manipulated  the  iron.  The  na- 
tives yelled  and  shouted  with  astonishment 
and  approval  as  the  sparks  flew  and  the  iron 
was  bent  into  shape. 

I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  pride  my- 
self, as  the  iron  began  to  look  like  a  horse- 
shoe. The  real  difficulty,  however,  began 
when  I  tried  to  fasten  it  on  the  horse's  foot. 
Having  no  proper  horseshoe  nails,  I  tried 
ordinary  ones,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  we 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  tie  the  horse's 
head  to  a  post,  for  he  gave  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  disgust  at  this  amateur  horseshoe- 
ing. Seeing  he  could  not  get  away  himself, 
he  seemed  to  think  that  the  next  best  thing 
was  to  make  us  go. 

I  had  my  back  to  him  with  his  foot  be- 
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tween  my  legs  in  orthodox  fashion,  driving 
in  the  nail,  and  looking  at  every  blow  to  see 
where  it  was  going.  I  expected  it  to  come 
out  on  the  hoof. 

The  natives  stood  around  in  evident  ad- 
miration at  the  horse's  unflinching  endur- 
ance. This  is  a  quality  they  admire  in  one  of 
themselves,  who,  after  a  battle,  as  I  have 
witnessed,  will  allow  a  piece  of  a  spear  to  be 
cut  out  of  his  back  without  moving  a  muscle. 
So  it  came  as  a  sort  of  welcome  relief  to 
them  to  find  that  there  was  a  limit  to  the  en- 
durance of  this  new  animal,  when  they  saw 
him  send  me  sprawling  a  couple  of  yards 
away,  leaving  part  of  my  nether  garment 
behind,  but  two  yards  off!  They  simply 
roared  with  laughter. 

I  picked  myself  up  and  made  a  feeble  at- 
tempt to  join  in  the  merriment,  pulling  my 
working  apron  round  to  the  back,  feeling 
that  it  would  be  more  useful  behind  than  in 
front ! 

My  next  attempt  was  to  make  some 
proper  nails,  but  I  soon  found  that  it  was 
easier  to  make  a  horseshoe  than  make  a  nail. 
To  draw  out  a  piece  of  iron  to  a  sharp  point 
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without  splitting  it  is  no  easy  task  for  an 
amateur.  As  a  last  resort  I  determined  to 
fasten  the  shoes  into  the  horse's  feet  with 
screw-nails.  But  when  I  asked  one  of  the 
natives  to  hold  the  foot  while  I  bored  a  hole 
with  a  gimlet,  he  promptly  declined. 

However,  we  got  the  shoes  fastened  on 
all  right  with  the  screws.  Ultimately,  we 
received  from  Sydney  proper  shoes  and 
nails  and  tools,  and  also  a  lesson  from  a 
blacksmith  on  horseshoeing,  so  that  Gu- 
cheng  was  able  very  soon  both  to  shoe  and 
ride  the  horse,  to  the  wonder  and  delight  of 
the  people. 

The  Mule  that  Saved  Oregon 

WHILE  making  his  famous  jour- 
ney across  the  continent  in  the 
winter  of  1842-43,  Marcus  Whit- 
man, the  martyr-missionary  of  Oregon,  was 
saved  from  death  by  a  mule. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  intelligent  in- 
stinct of  this  dumb  beast,  Oregon  might 
not  have  been  saved  to  the  United  States, 
nor  the  Great  Northwest  to  the  Protestant 
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faith.  The  story  is  told  as  follows  by  Gen- 
eral A.  J.  Love  joy,  who  was  Whitman's 
companion  during  a  part  of  the  way: 

"  On  that  terrible  13th  of  January,  1843, 
when  so  many  in  all  parts  of  our  country 
froze  to  death,  the  Doctor,  against  the  ad- 
vice of  his  Mexican  guide,  left  his  camp  in 
a  deep  gorge  in  the  mountains  of  New 
Mexico,  in  the  morning,  to  pursue  his  jour- 
ney. 

"  But  on  reaching  the  divide,  the  cold  be- 
came so  intense,  and  the  animals  actually 
becoming  maddened  by  the  driving  snows, 
the  Doctor  saw  his  peril  and  attempted  to 
retrace  his  steps,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  his 
camp,  as  the  only  hope  of  saving  their  lives. 
But  the  drifting  snow  had  totally  obliter- 
ated every  trace,  and  the  air  became  almost 
as  dark  as  night  by  the  maddening  storm. 

"The  Doctor  saw  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  human  being  to  find  camp, 
and  conmiending  himself  and  his  distant 
wife  to  his  covenant-keeping  God,  he  gave 
himself,  his  faithful  guide,  and  the  animals 
up  to  their  snowy  grave.  It  was  fast  closing 
about  them,  when  the  guide,  observing  the 
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ears  of  one  of  the  mules  intently  bent  for- 
ward, sprang  upon  him,  giving  him  the 
reins,  exclaiming: 

"  *  This  mule  will  find  the  camp,  if  he  can 
live  to  reach  it.' 

"The  Doctor  mounted  another  and  fol- 
lowed. The  faithful  animal  kept  down  the 
divide  a  short  distance,  and  then  turned 
square  down  the  steep  mountain, 

"Through  deep  snowdrifts,  over  fright- 
ful precipices,  down,  down  he  pushed,  un- 
guided  and  unurged — as  if  he  knew  the 
lives  of  the  two  men  and  the  fate  of  the 
great  expedition  depended  upon  his  endur- 
ance and  faithfulness — and  into  the  thick 
timber,  and  stopped  suddenly  over  a  bare 
spot.  As  the  Doctor  dismounted — the 
Mexican  was  too  far  gone — behold  the  very 
fireplace  of  their  morning  camp ! 

"  Two  brands  of  fire  were  yet  alive  and 
smoking;  plenty  of  timber  in  reach.  The 
buffalo  hides  had  done  much  to  protect  the 
Doctor,  and  providentially  he  could  move 
about  and  collect  dry  limbs,  and  soon  had  a 
rousing  fire.  The  guide  revived,  but  both 
were  badly  frozen.    They  remained  in  this 
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secluded  hole  in  the  mountains  several  days, 
till  the  cold  and  snow  abated." 


Help  in  an  Eagle's  Nest^ 

IN  the  early  years  of  their  mission  to 
Greenland  the  Moravian  missionaries 
suffered  greatly  for  want  of  food. 
They  were  often  driven  to  allay  the  crav- 
ings of  hunger  with  shell-fish  and  sea-weed. 
They  had  recourse  even  to  the  remnants 
of  tallow  candle,  and  thought  themselves 
happy  when  they  could  procure  some  train- 
oil  to  mix  up  with  their  scanty  morsel  of 
oat  meal. 

But  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  their 
trials,  God  cared  for  their  necessities. 

Among  the  rest,  the  boatmen  found  a 
dead  white  whale  and  shared  it  with  the  mis- 
sionaries. On  another  occasion,  when  they 
had  eaten  nothing  but  shell-fish  for  five 
days,  a  Greenlander  left  them  a  porpoise, 
which  was  enough  for  a  meal. 

Once,  after  an  unsuccessful  chase,  they 
were  forced  by  a  contrary  wind  upon  a  des- 

iFrom  the  London  Missionary  Register,  for  May,  1823. 
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olate  island,  and  obliged  to  lodge  there  all 
night.  Here  they  espied  an  eagle  sitting 
on  its  nest,  and  shot  it. 

After  some  trouble  they  got  at  the  nest, 
and  in  it  found  four  large  eggs,  besides  the 
bird,  which  weighed  twelve  pounds.  This 
not  only  furnished  them  with  food,  but  also 
supplied  them  with  quills,  an  article  of 
which  they  were  much  in  need. 

Disturbing  a  Bear  at  Breakfast  ^ 

ONE  of  the  young  Indian  converts 
I  whom  James  Evans,  the  great  mis- 
sionary, carried  with  him  by  canoe 
from  Lac  La  Pline  on  Lake  Superior  to 
Norway  House,  was  Peter  Jacobs. 

He  was  for  many  years  an  efficient 
worker  among  his  red  countrymen,  and 
while  on  his  long  journeys  among  them 
had  many  adventures  and  some  most  mar- 
vellous escapes  from  death.  The  story  of 
how  he  and  his  two  travelling  companions 
in  a  canoe  killed  a  bear  we  will  let  him  tell 
in  his  own  language,  which  will  show  what 

iFrom  "The  Apostle  of  the  North,  James  Evans,"  by 
Egerton  R.  Young. 
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a  credit  he  was  to  the  mission  schools  that 
could  thus  take  and  transform  into  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  a  once  wild  pagan  Indian 
boy. 

"  The  afternoon  was  calm  and  beautiful, 
and  as  we  had  had  a  good  rest  and  were  ap- 
prehensive of  head  winds,  we  pulled  all  that 
night. 

"At  sunrise  next  morning  we  attempted 
to  land  and  breakfast,  but  the  water  was  so 
shoal  we  could  not  without  having  to  wade 
a  distance.  The  beach  was  of  bright  sand 
and  the  sun  was  about  two  hours  up,  when 
I  saw  an  object  moving  on  the  shore.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  man,  and  as  we  neared  it, 
it  appeared  to  make  gestures  to  us. 

"We  were  wearied  and  hungry,  but 
thinking  the  stranger  was  in  danger  or  in 
suffering,  we  pulled  on  toward  him.  Judge 
of  our  surprise  when  we  found  him  to  be  an 
enormous  bear !  He  was  seated  on  his 
hams,  and  what  we  thought  his  gestures 
were  his  motions  in  raising  himself  on  his 
hind  legs  to  pull  berries  from  a  high  bush, 
and  with  his  paws  filled,  sitting  down  again. 
Thus  he  continued  daintily  enjoying  his 
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fresh  fruit  in  the  position  our  ladies'  lap- 
dogs  are  taught  to  assume  when  asking  a 
morsel  from  their  mistresses. 
•  "On  we  pulled,  forgetting  our  hunger 
and  weariness.  The  bear  still  continued 
breakfasting.  We  got  as  close  in  shore  as 
the  shoal  would  permit,  and  John,  taking 
my  gun,  a  double-barrel,  leaped  into  the 
water  and  gained  the  beach. 

"  Some  dead  brushwood  lay  between  John 
and  the  bear.  He  now  discovered  us ;  but 
John,  not  seeing  him  for  the  dead  brush,  ran 
along  the  beach  toward  him.  The  weariness 
from  pulling  all  night,  and  being  so  long 
without  breakfast,  and  the  reaction  produced 
by  seeing  the  bear,  probably  disturbed  my 
presence  of  mind,  for  I  now  remembered 
that  the  gun  was  loaded  with  heavy  duck- 
shot  only,  and  you  might  as  well  meet  a  bear 
with  peas  I 

"John  was  in  danger  and  we  strained  our 
paddles.  But  as  the  bear  was  a  very  large 
one  and  we  had  no  other  firearms  than  the 
gun  John  had,  we  would  have  been  poor  help 
to  him  in  the  hug  of  a  wounded  bear. 

"  The  bear  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  dry 
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brush  on  the  beach.  John  heard  the  dry- 
branches  cracking  before  the  brute,  and 
dodged  into  a  hollow  under  a  thick  bush. 
The  bear  passed  the  dry  brush  and  was 
coursing  along  the  sand,  but  as  he  passed 
where  John  lay,  bang  went  the  gun. 

"  The  bear  was  struck.  We  saw  him  leap 
through  the  smoke  on  to  the  very  spot 
where  we  saw  John  last.  We  held  our 
breath,  but  instead  of  the  cry  of  agony  we 
expected,  bang  went  the  gun  again  !  John 
is  not  yet  caught !  Our  canoe  rushed 
through  the  water.  We  might  yet  be  in 
time.  But  my  paddle  fell  from  my  hand, 
for  I  saw  John  pop  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  a  bush,  and  with  a  shout,  cry 
out,  as  he  pointed  to  the  side  of  the  log  on 
which  he  stood, 

" '  There  he  lies — dead  enough  ! ' 

"We  were  indeed  thankful  to  the  Pre- 
server. 

"  We  took  about  half  the  bear  along  with 
us,  all  the  canoe  would  carry.  Here  I 
learned  for  the  first  time  how  to  preserve 
meat  for  a  month  without  salt,  and  have  it 
then  good  and  fresh  as  when  killed.    A  hole 
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was  dug  in  the  swamp  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  deep.  In  the  bottom  of  this  a  few  dry- 
boughs  were  placed.  Then  the  rest  of  the 
bear's  meat  was  wrapped  up  in  the  skin  and 
placed  in  this  hole.  AH  was  now  carefully- 
covered  up  so  as  to  be  safe  from  the  sun  and 
air.  About  a  month  after,  when  this  meat 
was  taken  up,  it  was  found  to  be  still  sweet 
and  good.' 


j> 


In  the  Coils  of  a  Serpent 

NO  missionary  was  more  wonderfully 
kept  from  harm  in  times  of  danger 
than  Louis  Dahne,  who  founded 
the  Moravian  colony  of  Ephraim  among 
the  Arawak  Indians  in  Dutch  Guiana. 

For  two  years  this  brave  and  heroic  mis- 
sionary lived  entirely  alone  in  the  heart  of  a 
wilderness  where  he  was  in  constant  danger 
from  wild  beasts  and  savage  men. 

Once  fifty  bloodthirsty  Indians  sur- 
rounded his  hut,  determined  to  kill  him. 
But  when  he  went  out  to  them  and  told 
them  about  his  God  and  how  He  had  sent 
him  to  tell  them  of  His  love  for  them,  they 
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changed  their  minds,  and  instead  of  kilhng 
him,  gave  him  some  of  their  provisions  and 
went  away  promising  to  come  again  to 
hear  more. 

Often  during  the  long  and  lonely  nights 
he  heard  the  roar  of  a  jaguar  as  it  prowled 
around  his  hut,  and  once,  while  gathering 
wood  for  his  fire  he  was  so  badly  stung  by 
black  ants  that  he  became  insensible. 
Though  they  were  fully  an  inch  in  length, 
and  with  a  sting  as  poisonous  as  a  serpent's^ 
no  harm  resulted  from  their  deadly  work. 

But  his  most  marvellous  escape  was  from 
a  venomous  snake  which  lay  hidden  in  his 
hut.  The  story  is  quaintly  told  in  his  own 
words,  as  follows: 

"One  evening,  not  being  very  well,  and 
going  to  lie  down  in  my  hammock,  upon  en- 
tering the  door  of  my  hut,  I  perceived  a 
large  serpent  descending  upon  me  from  a 
shelf  near  the  roof. 

"  In  the  scuffle,  the  creature  stung  or  bit 
me  two  or  three  times  in  the  head,  and  pur- 
suing me  very  closely,  twined  itself  several 
times  around  my  neck  and  head.  Suppos- 
ing that  this  would  be  the  occasion  of  my 
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departing  this  life,  I,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
my  brethren,  wrote  the  cause  of  my  death 
in  a  few  words  with  chalk  upon  the  table, 
*A  serpent  has  killed  me,'  lest  they  should 
charge  the  Indians  with  the  deed. 

"But  on  a  sudden,  that  promise  of  our 
Saviour  to  His  disciples  was  impressed 
upon  my  mind,  *They  shall  take  up  ser- 
pents, and  it  shall  not  harm  them,'  and, 
seizing  the  creature  with  great  force,  I  tore 
it  loose  and  flung  it  out  of  the  hut.  I  then 
laid  down  to  rest  in  the  peace  of  God." 

A  Donkey-Ride  in  Formosa^ 

THE  headquarters  of  the  mission  in 
North  Formosa  are  at  Tamsui,  and 
from  that  point  frequent  tours  are 
made.  This  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  missionary's  work. 

There  are  many  modes  of  travelling,  the 
chief  of  which  is  on  foot.  It  is  often  dan- 
gerous and  always  wearisome.  The  paths 
are  so  rough — now  over  mountains,  now 
across  hot,  blowing  sands,    now    through 

1  From  "  From  Far  Formosa,"  by  George  Leslie  Mackay, 
D.  D. 
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jungle — and  the  mountain  torrents,  espe- 
cially during  the  rainy  season,  are  so  numer- 
ous and  so  difficult  to  cross,  that  there  is  lit- 
tle physical  enjoyment. 

I  am  sometimes  asked  why  we  do  not 
use  a  pony  or  donkey  in  travelling. 

I  tried  the  donkey  once  and  am  not  en- 
thusiastic over  the  experiment.  There  were 
no  stables  at  the  inns  or  chapels,  and  no 
provisions  for  caring  for  the  animals.  And 
in  the  matter  of  time  nothing  was  gained, 
as  a  coolie  had  to  be  employed  to  carry 
necessary  food  and  clothing,  and  the  time 
made  by  the  donkey  was  lost  by  the  coolie. 

The  donkey  was  a  present  from  the  com- 
missioner of  customs,  who  was  retiring  from 
the  island.  We  called  him  "  Lu-a,"  and  the 
students  had  considerable  sport  with  him  at 
Tamsui. 

One  day  we  planned  a  trip  to  a  chapel 
five  miles  away.  Lu-a  was  brought  to  the 
door  for  my  use,  and  as  it  was  a  great  occa- 
sion I  mounted  and  led  the  way.  The  stu- 
dents followed,  greatly  enjoying  the  sight 
of  their  missionary  astride  a  donkey. 

All  went  well,  however,  until  we  came  to 
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a  ravine  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  deep.  The 
bridge  was  not  more  than  three  feet  wide, 
and  when  Lu-a  came  to  it  he  halted  sud- 
denly, planted  his  forefeet  well  forward, 
and  set  his  ears  back  in  a  settled  sort  of  way. 

Coaxing  and  urging  both  failed.  I  then 
dismounted  and  began  to  pull.  The  stu- 
dents took  in  the  situation  and  thought  to 
assist  by  pushing,  one  of  them  taking  hold 
of  Lu-a's  rat-tail.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Lu-a  was  "  established  "  ! 

A  consultation  was  then  held  and  various 
plans  discussed.  .  Thinking  that  the  donkey 
might  have  changed  his  opinion,  I  made  an- 
other effort,  and  seizing  the  halter,  began  to 
pull  with  all  my  might.  But  he  braced  him- 
self all  the  more  firmly  with  his  forefeet, 
and  then  began  to  kick.  This  had  the  effect 
of  scattering  the  students  in  the  rear,  but  I 
kept  on  pulling  in  front. 

Lu-a  then  opened  his  mouth  and  brayed, 
making  sounds  such  as  the  students  never 
heard  before,  and  such  as  only  a  sulky 
donkey  can  make.  The  whole  performance 
was  so  novel,  and  the  donkey's  heels  went 
with  such  rapidity,  that  the  students  shouted. 
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"Cheng-bi,  cheng-bi!"  ("He's  pound- 
ing rice,  he's  pounding  rice!") 

Then  they  lay  down  on  the  ground  and 
laughed  themselves  nearly  sick. 

But  Lu-a  conquered.  What  made  our  de- 
feat the  more  humiliating  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  so  small  that  any  one  of  us  could  al- 
most have  carried  him  across.  We  lost  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  valuable  time  in  the  con- 
test, and  since  then  I  have  not  experimented 
in  this  kind  of  locomotion. 

A  Doctor  on  an  Elephant^ 

AN  elephant  is  very  much  afraid  of 
fire,  and  when  frightened,  although 
^  well  broken,  he  is  sometimes  hard 
to  manage. 

I  remember  well  the  first  elephant  ride  I 
ever  had  in  Siam.  The  road  on  which  we 
were  travelling  on  our  way  home  that  even- 
ing passed  alongside  of  a  jungle  in  which 
there  was  a  fire.  As  we  approached  the 
smell  of  smoke  and  sight  of  fire,  our  ele- 
phant refused  to  go.    The  driver  then  prod- 

1  From  Over  Sea  and  Land. 
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ded  him  with  the  hook.  He  trumpeted  and 
soon  started  on  a  run,  going  sidewise  and 
watching  the  fire  to  the  side  and  behind  him. 
I  admit  being  a  little  frightened,  as  we  just 
missed  the  branches  of  some  overhanging 
trees. 

One  morning,  while  on  my  way  into  the 
country  to  visit  a  sick  woman,  the  elephant 
trail  led  through  a  very  narrow  lane,  across 
which  a  whole  clump  of  bamboos  had  been 
blown  by  a  storm  the  night  before. 

There  was  plenty  of  room  for  the  ele- 
phant to  pass  underneath  the  bending  trees, 
but  the  howda  in  which  I  was  sitting  would 
have  caught  them.  When  he  came  up  to 
these  bamboos  he  stopped,  reached  up  with 
his  trunk,  pulled  down  one  of  them  as  large 
around  as  my  leg,  and  bending  and  twisting 
it,  as  a  boy  would  break  a  t^dg  in  his  hand, 
he  broke  it,  then  stepped  upon  it  to  hold  it 
down.  Reaching  for  another  he  did  the 
same  act  again,  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
the  whole  bunch  of  ten  or  twelve  had  been 
placed  under  his  feet,  and  he  passed  on  as 
though  he  had  done  nothing  wonderful. 

I  wonder  how  many  who  read  this  will 
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some  day  be  taking  their  first  elephant  ride 
in  far-away  Siam  with  medicine  bag  in 
one  hand  and  Bible  in  the  other,  on  their 
way  to  see  some  sick  person  and  tell  him  of 
Jesus'  love?  When  only  a  boy  of  eight  years 
I  read  the  hfe  of  David  Livingstone,  and 
my  desire  then  was  to  go  to  Africa  as  a 
missionary  to  hunt  lions. — W.  J.  Swart. 

A  Night  with  Lions  ^ 

IN  the  end  of  the  year  1826,  a  journey 
was  resolved  on  to  the  tribe  of  Baro- 
longs,  near  the  Molapo  River  in  South 
Africa,  in  order  to  attend  exclusively  to 
learning  the  language. 

Having  put  my  wagon  in  order,  taken  a 
driver,  a  little  boy  as  leader  of  the  oxen,  and 
two  Barolongs,  who  were  going  to  the  same 
place,  I  left  the  station,  my  wife  and  fam- 
ily, for  an  absence  of  two  or  three  months. 
Our  journey  lay  over  a  wild  and  dreary 
country,  inhabited  by  Balalas  only,  and  but 
a  sprinkling  of  these. 

On  the  night  of  the  third  day's  journey, 

I  From    "Missionary    Labours    and    Scenes    in    South 
Africa,"  by  Robert  MoflFat, 
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having  halted  at  a  pool,  we  listened  on  the 
lonely  plain  for  the  sound  of  an  inhabitant, 
but  all  was  silent.  We  could  discover  no 
lights,  and  amid  the  darkness  were  unable 
to  trace  footmarks  to  the  pool. 

We  let  loose  our  wearied  oxen  to  drink 
and  graze,  but  as  we  were  ignorant  of  the 
company  with  which  we  might  have  to  spend 
the  night,  we  took  a  firebrand  and  examined 
the  edges  of  the  pool  to  see  from  the  im- 
prints what  animals  were  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  there.  With  terror  we  discovered 
many  tracks  of  lions. 

We  immediately  collected  the  oxen,  and 
brought  them  to  the  wagon,  to  which  we 
fastened  them  with  the  strongest  thongs  we 
had,  having  discovered  in  their  appearance 
something  rather  wild,  indicating  that  either 
from  scent  or  sight,  they  knew  danger  was 
near.  The  two  Barolongs  had  brought  a 
young  cow  with  them,  and  though  I  recom- 
mended their  making  her  fast  also,  they  re- 
plied that  she  was  too  wise  to  leave  the  wagon 
and  oxen,  even  though  a  lion  should  be 
scented. 

We  took  a  little  supper,  which  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  our  evening  hymn  and  prayer.  I 
had  retired  only  a  few  minutes  to  my  wagon 
when  all  the  oxen  started  to  their  feet.  A 
lion  had  seized  the  cow,  only  a  few  steps 
from  their  tails,  and  dragged  it  to  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  or  forty  yards,  where  we 
distinctly  heard  it  tearing  the  animal  and 
breaking  its  bones,  while  its  bellowings  were 
most  pitiful. 

When  these  were  over,  I  seized  my  gun, 
but  as  it  was  too  dark  to  see  any  object  at 
half  the  distance,  I  aimed  at  the  spot  where 
the  devouring  jaws  of  the  lion  were  heard. 
I  fired  again  and  again,  to  which  he  replied 
with  tremendous  roars,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  rush  towards  the  wagon,  so  as  to 
exceedingly  terrify  the  oxen. 

The  two  Barolongs  agreed  to  take  fire- 
brands, advance  a  few  yards,  and  throw 
them  at  him,  so  as  to  afford  me  a  degree  of 
light,  that  I  might  take  aim.  They  had 
scarcely  thrown  them  when  the  flame 
went  out,  and  the  enraged  animal  rushed 
towards  them  with  such  swiftness  that  I 
had  barely  time  to  turn  the  gun  and  fire 
between  the  men  and  the  lion.    Providen- 
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tially  the  ball  struck  the  ground,  as  we 
found  by  examination  next  morning,  imme- 
diately under  his  head.  From  this  surprise 
he  returned,  growling  dreadfully.  The  men 
darted  through  some  thorn  bushes,  their 
faces  showing  the  greatest  terror.  We  now 
decided  we  had  better  let  him  alone,  if  he 
did  not  molest  us. 

Having  but  a  scanty  supply  of  wood  to 
keep  up  a  fire,  one  man  crept  among  the 
bushes  on  one  side  of  the  pool,  while  I  pro- 
ceeded for  the  same  purpose  along  the  other 
side.  I  had  not  gone  far  when,  looking 
upward  to  the  edge  of  the  small  basin,  I 
discerned  between  me  and  the  sky  four  ani- 
mals, whose  attention  had  evidently  been 
attracted  to  me  by  the  noise  I  made  in  break- 
ing a  dry  stick.  On  closer  inspection,  I 
found  that  the  large,  round,  hairy-headed 
visitors  were  lions! 

I  retreated  on  my  hands  and  knees  to- 
wards the  other  side  of  the  pool.  When 
coming  to  the  wagon-driver,  to  inform  him 
of  our  danger,  I  found  him  looking,  with  no 
little  alarm,  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
with  good  reason,  as  there  were  two  lions. 
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with  a  cub,  eyeing  us  both!  They  were  ap- 
parently as  distrustful  of  us  as  we  were  of 
them.  They  appeared,  as  they  always  do 
in  the  dark,  twice  the  usual  size. 

We  thankfully  decamped  to  the  wagon, 
and  sat  down  to  keep  alive  our  scanty  fire, 
while  we  listened  to  the  lion  tearing  and 
devouring  its  prey.  When  any  of  the  other 
hungry  lions  dared  to  approach,  he  would 
pursue  them  for  some  paces,  with  a  hor- 
rible growl,  which  made  our  poor  oxen  trem- 
ble, and  produced  anything  but  agreeable 
sensations  in  ourselves.  We  had  reason  for 
alarm,  lest  any  of  the  other  six  lions  we 
saw,  fearless  of  our  small  fire,  might  rush 
in  among  us. 

The  two  Barolongs  were  grudging  the 
lion  his  fat  meal.  Now  and  then  they  broke 
the  silence  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  expressions 
of  regret  that  such  a  vagabond  lion  should 
have  a  feast  on  their  cow  which  they  an- 
ticipated would  have  given  them  many  a 
drink  of  delicious  milk. 

Before  the  day  dawned,  having  deposited 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  carcass  in  his  stom- 
ach, he  collected  the  head,  backbone,  parts 
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of  the  legs,  the  paunch,  which  he  emptied 
of  its  contents,  and  two  clubs  which  had 
been  thrown  at  him,  and  walked  off.  Noth- 
ing was  left  but  some  fragments  of  bones, 
and  one  of  my  balls  which  had  hit  the  car- 
cass instead  of  himself. 

When  it  was  light,  we  examined  the  spot, 
and  found  from  the  footprints  that  the  lion 
was  a  large  one.  He  had  devoured  the 
whole  of  the  cow  himself.  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  believing  this,  but  was  fully  con- 
vinced by  the  Barolongs,  who  pointed  out 
to  me  that  the  footprints  of  the  other  lions 
did  not  come  within  thirty  yards  of  the  spot. 
Two  jackals  only  approached  to  lick  up  anj^ 
little  leavings. 

The  men  pursued  the  tracks  to  find  the 
fragments  where  the  lion  had  deposited 
them  while  he  retired  to  a  thicket  to  sleep 
during  the  day. 

I  had  often  heard  how  much  a  large,  hun- 
gry lion  would  eat,  but  nothing  less  than 
such  an  experience  would  have  convinced  me 
that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  eat  all  the 
flesh  of  a  good  heifer  and  many  of  its  bones. 
Scarcely  a  rib  was  left,  and  even  some  of 
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the  marrow  bones  were  broken  as  if  with  a 
hammer. 

Having  discovered  a  small  village  on  a 
neighbouring  height,  although  it  was  the 
Sabbath,  we  thought  it  quite  right  and  law- 
ful to  inyoke  our  oxen  and  leave  a  spot 
haunted  with  something  worse  than  ghosts. 
When  we  told  our  tale  to  the  natives,  they 
expressed  no  surprise  whatever,  but  only  re- 
gret that  the  lion  should  have  had  such  a 
feast  while  they  were  so  hungry. 


A  Battle    Between  an    Anaconda    and    an 

Alligator  * 

IN  the  forests  of  Guiana  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  has 
long  carried  on  a  most  interesting  work 
among  the  Caribs,  Arawaks,  Waraoons, 
and  other  Indian  tribes.  And  among  the 
Society's  agents  none  has  been  more  dili- 
gent and  successful  than  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brett. 

The  chief  dangers  encountered  by  this 
intrepid  missionary  in  his  journeys  into  the 

1  From  "  The  Romance  of  Missionary  Heroism,"  by  John 
C.  Lambert. 
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interior  came  from  wild  animals  which 
swarm  in  Guiana,  both  on  land  and  water. 
There  are  alligators  of  various  sorts  which, 
as  amphibious  creatures,  are  dangerous  on 
both  elements, 

Mr.  Brett  tells  of  one  which  made  its 
nest  in  his  own  churchyard,  and  rushed 
savagely  one  evening  at  an  assembly  of 
mourners  gathered  round  a  grave,  just  after 
he  had  finished  reading  the  burial  service, 
scattering  them  in  all  directions. 

But  not  less  dreaded  than  the  alligator  is 
the  great  anaconda  or  camudh  as  the  In- 
dians call  it,  a  species  of  water-boa,  which 
swims  like  an  eel,  and  grows  to  the  length 
of  thirty  feet. 

In  water  the  anaconda  is  more  than  a 
match  for  the  alligator  itself,  and  has  even 
been  known  to  attack  persons  who  were  on 
the  scene  of  action. 

One  Sunday  evening  an  exciting  fight 
took  place  in  midstream  between  an  ana- 
conda and  an  alligator,  in  front  of  a  chapel 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Pomeroon  in  which 
Mr.  Brett  was  conducting  divine  service. 
At  the  news  of  the  fight,  his  congregation 
deserted  him,  to  a  man,  and  he  could  not 
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resist  the  temptation  to  follow  them  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

The  battle  went  on  desperately  for  a  long 
time,  but  at  last  the  anaconda  succeeded  in 
getting  that  deadly  grip  with  its  tail 
which  gives  it  full  purchase  for  its  gi- 
gantic strength,  and  then  it  drew  its  coils 
tighter  and  tighter  around  the  body  of 
its  formidable  antagonist  until  the  life 
of  the  alligator  seemed  to  be  completely 
squeezed  out.  At  this  point,  one  of  the  on- 
lookers, who  had  a  gun  and  was  a  good 
marksman,  fired  and  killed  the  anaconda, 
which  sank  to  the  bottom. 

The  alligator  drifted  ashore  by  and  by, 
with  its  ribs  crushed  in,  and  in  a  dying  con- 
dition, when  it  too  was  despatched. 

A  Snake  at  School^ 

HERE  is  a  snake  story  from  one  of 
our  schools.    A  few  days  ago  a 
note,   accompanied  by   a   snake 
skin  nine  feet  long,  was  sent  to  us  by  our 

iFrom  a  letter  of  Mrs.  George  B.  Cowles,  Jr.,  Adams 
Mission  Station,  Durban,  South  Africa.  Reprinted  from 
The  Miisionary  Herald. 
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teacher  at  Golokodo,  three  miles  from 
here. 

It  seems  that  in  the  morning  this  enor- 
mous black  imamha  had  entered  the  school 
unseen.  The  first  that  was  known  of  the 
snake's  presence  was  when  a  little  fellow 
on  the  back  seat  began  vigorously  brush- 
ing off  its  coils  from  his  bare  legs. 

The  snake  then  shot  up  on  to  the  wall, 
trying  to  find  a  way  of  escape.  Some  ofl 
the  screaming  children  flew  out  of  the  win- 
dows; others  clung  to  their  teacher  in  a 
paroxysm  of  fright.  Benches  were  up- 
turned, the  clock  and  other  things  broken, 
while  this  great  nine-foot  monster  circled 
and  wriggled  and  thrashed  around  the  room. 

Finally  the  teacher  and  two  or  three  big 
boys  got  spears  and  despatched  the  reptile. 
Wonderful  to  relate,  no  one  had  received 
its  deadly  sting. 
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Buying  Bibles  with  Dog's  Teeth  "^^ 

THIS  is  the  way  they  do  shopping  in 
Ulawa,  one  of  the  Solomon  Islands 
in  the  South  Pacific:  When  the  boat 
containing  cases  of  Gospels  and  Testaments 
arrives,  the  dark-skinned  folk  come  hurry- 
ing to  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Ivens  to  buy  them. 
Each  one  gives  him  two  dog's  teeth  in  ex- 
change for  a  book. 

The  richest  man  on  the  island  is  the  man 
who  owns  the  largest  number  of  dogs,  be- 
cause he  owns  the  largest  number  of  dogs' 
teeth.  Any  kind  of  a  tooth  will  not  answer 
the  purpose.  Only  two  special  teeth  in  each 
dog's  mouth  are  used  for  barter. 

In  the  old  heathen  days  the  Ulawa  peo- 
ple used  to  tear  out  the  dog's  teeth  while 
it  was  alive,  but  after  the  people  became 
Christians  they  decided  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
cruel  custom  and  extract  the  teeth  after 
the  dog  was  dead.    Hundreds  and  hundreds 

1  From  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World.    Reprinted 
by  kind  permission  of  the  editor. 
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of  dog's   teeth   are  being   exchanged   for 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  way. 

Our  Dogs  to  the  Rescue^ 

THE  1st  of  January,  1861,  was  a 
New  Year's  Day  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston, 
Abraham  and  I,  had  spent  nearly  the  whole 
time  in  a  kind  of  solemn  yet  happy  festival. 
Anew  in  a  holy  covenant  before  God,  we 
unitedly  consecrated  ourselves  and  our  all 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  ourselves  away  to 
His  blessed  service  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  on  the  New  Hebrides. 

After  evening  family  worship,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnston  left  my  room  to  go  to  their 
own  house,  only  some  ten  feet  distant;  but 
he  returned  to  tell  me  that  there  were  two 
men  at  the  window,  armed  with  huge  clubs, 
and  having  black  painted  faces.  Going  out 
to  them  and  asking  what  they  wanted,  they 
replied : 

"  Medicine  for  a  sick  boy." 

With  diifficulty  I  persuaded  them  to  come 

1  From  "  The  Story  of  John  G.  Paton,"  by  the  Rev.  James 
Paton,   B.  A. 
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in  and  get  it.  At  once  it  flashed  upon  me, 
from  their  agitation  and  their  disguise  of 
paint,  that  they  had  come  to  murder  us! 

Mr.  Johnston  had  also  accompanied  us 
into  the  house.  Keeping  my  eye  constantly 
fixed  on  them,  I  prepared  the  medicine  and 
offered  it.  They  refused  to  receive  it,  and 
each  man  grasped  his  killing-stone.  I  faced 
them  firmly  and  said: 

"  You  see  that  Mr.  Johnston  is  now  leav- 
ing, and  you  too  must  leave  this  room  for 
to-night.  To-morrow,  you  can  bring  the  boy 
or  come  for  the  medicine." 

Seizing  their  clubs,  as  if  for  action,  they 
showed  unwillingness  to  withdraw,  but  I 
walked  deliberately  forward  and  made  as  if 
to  push  them  out,  when  both  turned  and  be- 
gan to  leave. 

Mr.  Johnston  had  gone  in  front  of  them 
and  was  safely  out.  But  he  bent  down  to  lift 
a  little  kitten  that  had  escaped  at  the  open 
door;  and  at  that  moment  one  of  the  savages, 
jerking  in  behind,  aimed  a  blow  with  his  huge 
club,  in  avoiding  which  Mr.  Johnston  fell 
with  a  scream  to  the  ground.  Both  men 
sprang  towards  him,  but  our  two  faithful 
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dogs  ferociously  leaped  in  their  faces  and 
saved  his  life.  Rushing  out,  but  not  fully 
aware  of  what  had  occurred,  I  saw  Mr. 
Johnston  trying  to  raise  himself,  and  heard 
him  cry: 

"  Take  care!  These  men  have  tried  to  kill 
me,  and  they  will  kill  you  I" 

"  What  is  it  that  you  want? "  I  demanded, 
facing  them  sternly.  "  He  does  not  under- 
stand your  language.  What  do  you  want? 
Speak  with  me." 

Both  men,  thereon,  raised  their  great  clubs 
and  made  to  strike  me;  but  quick  as  light- 
ning the  dogs  sprang  at  their  faces  and 
baffled  their  blows.  One  dog  was  badly 
bruised.  The  other  blow,  that  would  have 
launched  me  into  eternity,  fell  on  the 
ground.  The  best  dog  was  a  little  cross-bred 
retriever  with  terrier  blood  in  him,  splendid 
for  warning  us  of  approaching  dangers.  Al- 
ready he  had  been  the  means  of  saving  my 
life  several  times. 

Seeing  how  matters  stood,  I  now  hounded 
both  dogs  furiously  upon  them,  and  the  two 
savages  fled. 

"Remember,  Jehovah  God  sees  you,"  I 
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shouted  after  them,  "and  will  punish  you 
for  trying  to  murder  His  servants!" 

In  their  flight,  a  large  body  of  men,  who 
had  come  eight  or  ten  miles  to  assist  in  the 
murder  and  plunder,  came  slipping  here  and 
there  from  the  bush,  and  joined  them,  flee- 
ing too.  Verily,  "the  wicked  flee  when  no 
man  pursueth." 

David's  experience  and  assurance  came 
home  to  us  that  evening,  as  very  real — "  God 
is  our  refuge  and  our  strength  .  .  . 
therefore  we  will  not  fear." 
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C.  p.  HARPORD-BATTBR8BV,  M.  Am  M.  D. 

Illustrated,  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 
A  fitting  sequel  to  the  biography  of  Alexander  Mackay, 
covering  with  that ,  a  moral  transformation  equal  perhaps  to 
anything  recorded  even  in  apostolic  days. 

£i  Life  for  Africa 

IHustrated,  lamo.  Cloth,  $i.is.  ELLEN  C.  PARSONS 

"^  This  biography  of  Rev.  A.  C.  Good,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Prca- 
"byterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  by  the  Editor  of  Woman's 
Work  for  Woman,  is  both  a  record  of  missionary  service, 
and  opens  up  a  seotiott  of  West  Equatorial  Africa  of  which 
little  18  known.     ,    —  -»    •  ^   - 


AFRICA 

- 

A  Miracle  of  African  Missions 

1 6  mo,  Cloth,  6oc  net  JOHN  BELL 

The  story  of  Matula,  a  Congo  Convert,  describes  a  Change 

as  great  as  that  in  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  profound  as  that  m 

Jerry  McAuley.     The  Interior  says,  "It  ought  to  be  digested 

and  preached  in  every  pulpit  in  the  land." 

AdaOra  *    "^^  Romance  of  a  West  African  Girl. 
Illustrated,  22mo,  Cloth,  50c  net.  MARY  E.  BIRD 

*'An  iexcellent  book,"  so   says   The  Christian  Observer, 
"for  OUT  young  people's  missionary  library." 

Missionary  Biographies  Series 

Illustrated,  i2mo.  Cloth,  each  75c. 
Albert  Moffatt  DAVID  J.  DEANE 

The  Missionary  Hero  of  Kuruman. 
Samuel  Crowther  JESSE  PAOB 

The  Slave  Boy  who  became  Bishop  of  the  Niger. 
Thomai  J.  Comber  REV.  JOHN  B.  MYERS 

Missionary  Pioneer  to  the  Cbngo. 
Madagascar  W.  J.  TOWNSBND.  D.D. 

Its  Missionaries  and  Mar^s. 
Thomas  Birch  Freeman  REV.  JOHN  MILUM 

Missionary  Pioneer  to  Ashanti*  Dahomey  and  Egba. 
The  Con^o  for  Christ  RBV.  JOHN  B.  MYERS 

The  Story  of  the  Congo  Mission. 
David  Livingstone  A*  MONTEPIORB 

Missionary  and  Explorer. 

Missionary  Annals  Series 

i2mot  Paper,  each  15CJ  Flexible  Cloth,  each  30c  net. 
Robert  Moffatt  M.  L.  WILDER 

David  Uvinslstone  MRS.  J.  H.  WORCESTER 

Madgascaar  BELLE  McPHERSON  CAMPBELL 

Biographies :  World's  Benefactors  Series 

Illustrated,  i2mo,  Qoth,  each  75^. 
David  Uvin^tone      ARTHUR  MONTEPIORB.  P.  R.  Q.  8. 

His  Labors  and  His  Legacy. 
Henry  M.  Stanley     ARTHUR  MONTEPIORB,  P.  R.  O.  i. 

The  African  Explorer. 


IN  OTHER  LANDS 


Poland,  the  Knight  Amon£(  Nations 

With  Introduction  by  Helena  Modjeska. 
Illustrated,  Cloth,  $1.50  net  LOUIS  E.  VAN  NORMAN 

Poland  is_  worth  knowing — it  is  interesting.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  when  it  gave  us  Copernicus,  Kosciusko, 
Chopin,  Paderewski  and  Sienkiewicz.  Not  much  has  been 
known  about  the  people  because  they  have  been  hard  to 
get  at.  Mr.  Van  Norman  went  to  Cracow,  won  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  was  treated  like  a  guest  of  the  nation  and 
stayed  tilJ  he  knew  his  hosts  well,  and  he  here  conveys  an  ex- 
tensive array  of  information. 

The  Continent  of  Opportunity:  soath  America 

Profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  net.  FRANCIS  E.  CLARK 

Dr.  Clark  writes  from  a  thorough-going  tour  of  examina- 
tion, covering  practically  every  centre  of  importance  in  South 
American  continent,  Panama,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Argen- 
tine, Brazil,  Paraguay  and  ^  Uruguay.  Dr.  Clark's  prune 
object  has  been  to  collect  information  of  every  sort  that 
will  help  to  understand  the  problems  facing  Civilization  in 
our  sister  Continent. 

China  and  America  To-day 

.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25  net.  ARTHUR  H.  SMITH 

"Dt.  Smith  is  one  of  America's  ablest  representatives  at 
foreign  courts.  He  is  not  so  accredited  by  the  government 
of  this  country,  but  rather  chooses  to  be  known  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  China.  In  this  capacity  he  has  learned  much  of 
China  which  in  another  relation  might  be  denied  him.  Being 
a  statesman  by  instinct  and  genius,  he  has  taken  a  broad 
surve^r  of  conditions  and  opportunities  and  here  presents  his 
critiasms  of  America's  strength  and  weakness  abroad. 

Ancient  Jerusalem 

Illustrated.    In  press.  HON.  SBLAH  MERRILL 

This  work  will  immediately  be  recognized  at  authorita- 
tive and  well  nigh  final.  Dr.  Merrill,  as  the  American 
Consul,  has  lived  at  Jerusalem  for  many  years,  and  has 
given  thirty-five  years  of  thorough,  accurate  study  and  ex- 
ploration to  this  exhaustive  effort.  It  contains  more  than 
one  hundred  maps,  charts,  and  photographs. 

Palestine  Through  the  Eyes  of  a  Native 

Illustrated,  $1.00  net  QAMAHLIBL  WAD-BL-WARD 

The  author,  a  native  of  Palestine,  has  been  heard  and 
appreciated  in  many  parts  of  this  country  in  his  popular 
lectures  upon  the  land  in  which  so  large  a  part  of  his  life 
was  spent.  His  interpretation  of  many  obscure  scriptural 
passages  hy  means  of  native  manners  and  customs  and  tra* 
4itioM  It  particularly  helpful  and  informisg. 
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